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CHAP. T. 
—— 


Maxy's confinement, however, laſted a 
much ſhorter time than Lady Caroline had 
threatened. Sir James had not accompanied 
his family to town, when Lady Caroline, for 
the purpoſe of ſuperintending Mary's educa- 
tion, had been obliged to remove thither.— 
All the pleaſure that it might have been ex- 
pected that he would derive from the con- 
verſation, and intereſting manners of a child 
ſo long eſtranged from him, and now fo 
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newly found, could not compenſate, in his 
opinion, for the ſolitude that prevails in all 
the accuſtomed London haunts of the great 
world, during the months of September and 
October.—He had therefore paſſed this me- 
lancholy ſeaſon in the uſual occupations of 
a man of faſhion at that time of the year.— 
He had attended ſeveral races; he had vi- 
ſited one or two ſea bathing places; he had 
killed ſeveral brace of partridges, and, when 
winter approached, he had been wholly oc- 
cupied by the pleaſures of the chace.—He 
had indeed, in the intervals of his more 
ſerious buſineſs, ſeveral times viſited his 
bouſe in town.—There he had found reaſon 
to diſapprove of the ſeverity of Lady Caro- 
line towards her e/eve ; but he could not 
prevail with himſelf to forego amuſements he 
liked ſo much better, than becoming the 
guardian of the happineſs of his child. —He 
ſaw, too, with much ſatisfaction, the progreſs 
that Mary made in all thoſe arts that had 
ſo aſſiduouſly endeavoured to be taught 
her; and affured himſelf, that the winter 


would not paſs before he ſhould be able to 
| form 
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form ſuch a matrimonial eſtabliſhment for 
her as would emancipate her from the ty- 
ranny of Lady Caroline, and fulfil his moſt 
ambitious wiſhes. | 


She was now, however, come to reſide in 
town, and was only accidentally abſent on 
the day, when Miſs Challoner's letter had 
fallen into Lady Caroline's hands. 


On his return it was ſhewn to him, and 
Lady Caroline informed him of the puniſh- 
ment ſhe had inflicted upon Mary. 


How much have you ſuffered your paſ- 
fon to overcome your judgment!“ cried he. 
Had you treated her with contempt on 
ſuch a manifeſt dereliction of all taſte, and 
ſuffered the vulgar impertinence of this filly 
Miſs to have operated upon her pride, this 
letter would have done more towards driy- 
ing her ſwain from her heart, than all the 
rage and ſeverity in your power will ever be 
able to do. I ſee compulſion will have no 


effect upon her mind; we mult only have 
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recourſe to it in diſpoſing of her perſon, if, 
in the event, we ſhould find all other me- 
thods fail; and here I will join with you ;— 
and you may be aſſured there is no ſeverity 
I ſhall ſcruple, rather than not diſpoſe of her 
in marriage as I pleaſe.—But our buſineſs at 
pretent is to conceal this intention, and try 
ro win her to our party, to make her think 
as ninc-tenths of her ſex do think, and as it 
is wonderful to me that ſhe does not already 
think.” | | 
Will you,” faid Lady Caroline, paſ- 
ſionately, © ſuffer her to entertain a hope 
that we will ever give our ſanction to her 
n:onſtrous paſſion?“ 

« Such duplicity will 20 be uſeleſs,” faid 
Sir Janzes; © I would explain myſelf fully, 
as to the impoſſibility of our ever giving 
 fuch a ſanction, but without paſſion or 
threatening, which will only ſerve to throw 
her into the heroiſm of oppoſition, and then 
leave it to time, and the allurements of this 
gay town, to do the reſt. It will be time 
enough when we have received ſuch propo- 
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fals as we — to reſort to more vio! lent 
meaſures.” 

« I confeſs J have not patience, when 1 
think of the mean depravity of her mind,” 
faid Lady. Caroline; © and it was with dif- 
ficulty I forehore from beating her. Had 
ſhe uttered one ſaucy word, I ſhould have 
truck her.“ a 

« Well,“ returned Sir James, let us 
ſend for her now; I will explain our reſolu- 
tions and deſigns to her.“ 


When Mary made her appearance, Sir 
James extolled much the lenity and kindneſs 
with which ſhe had been treated, and of 
which, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed ſhe was fully 
ſenſible. He imputed, however, the error 


into which ſhe had fallen wholly to miſtake, 


and the not periectly underſtanding her own 
advantage, and-the intentions of her family. 
But (added he, fondly taking her hand) all 
admonitions on this ſubject mult now be 


needleſs.— I will not {ay you are rejected, with 


all the inſolence of purſe proud vulgarity ; 
| 33 tor 
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for I wiſh not to excite your bluſhes, or to 
add to your mortification. It'will ſoon be 
forgotten in the ſenſe to which you muſt now 
be awakened, of what is due to your con- 
nexions and yourſelf, Nor need I tell you 
that no intercourſe teuer will be allowed 
you with this vulgar family, becauſe I am 
ſure that your mind now revolts from all 
idea of ſuch an intercourſe; and no doubt 
but you will hear, with gratitude and plea- 
ſure, that you are deſtined to adorn one of 
the higheſt ranks in the kingdom; a ſtation 
well ſuited to your beauty, my love; and ſo 
certainly ſecured to you, that no efforts, 
from whatever quarter, can diſappoint your 
exaltation. Be it your part to fit yourſelf, 
by an aſſiduous application to the means 
now in your power, for a ſituation to which 
you are equally called by your perſonal 
charms, by your birth, and by your fortune; 
and now, my love, let us forget every thing 
that is diſagreeable (added he, kiſſing her) 

go, humble yourſelf to Lady Caroline, and 
25 «4M 
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aſk her pardon far the uneaſineſs you have 
undeſignedly given her.“ 


Mary remained ſilent and immoveable, 


not having, at that moment, courage to 
avow the conſtancy of her affections to 


William, nor duplicity enough to affect an 
intention to ſacrifice them. 


« hope, child,” ſaid Lady Caroline, 
« youare fully convinced of the truth of all 
that Sir James has ſaid ?” 


« I am not rejected by William,” ſaid 


Mary; © and I ſhall never ceafe to love 
him.” 
Caroline, you hear A 

Nothing that ſurpriſes me,“ interrupted 
Sir James; © in time, my dear, you will 
think very differently; you know it is your 
duty to obey your parents; you will not 
ſcruple, I am ſure, to tell Lady Caroline you 
are ſorry you have given her pain.“ 
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e There, Sir James,” exclaimed Lady 
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would not give any one pain,” ſaid 
Mary; and I know not that I have done 
any thing that could give Lady Caroline 
pain.” | 
* I knew you were unconſcious of the 
conſequences of what you had done,” faid 
Jir James, and Lady Caroline forgives 
you.“ | 


Lady Caroline gave no aſſent to this aſ- 
furance ; but Sir James, ſeeming to take it 
for granted that the reconciliation was come 
| plete, made Mary fat down, and began to 
cCanverſe on indifferent ſubjects. 


Mary was as little duped by the art and 
blandiſhments of Sir James, as ſhe had been 
intimidated by the violence and paſſion of 
Lady Caroline. They equally ſerved to 
confirm her in her affections for the mild ſin- 
cerity of character to which ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed from her birth, in the valley of 
Llamamon, and to confirm her in the 


mingled contempt and averſion which ſhe 
f had 
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had conceived for the manners and principles 


of thoſe with whom ſhe now aſſociated. 


To oppoſe, however, either Sir James or 
Lady Caroline, ſhe felt was in vain, She 
found herſelf ſo cloſely watched, that, had 
the had any encouragement, from the pro- 
bability of her letters being received, to make 
the experiment, ſhe could not have written, 
All that there remained for her to do, was to 


ſtrengthen Herſelf in her reſolution to main- 


tain the conſtancy of her affections, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, and to conſole herſelf un- 


der her preſent difagreeable circumſtances, 


by a ſtrong confidence in the faith and af- 
ſection of William, and thus quietly to wait 
for happier times. 


Happy, indeed, was it for Mary at this 
period, that nature had beſtowed upon her a 
cheerful ſpirit, which, well ſays the wiſe man, 
is a continual feaſt ; and in truth it was the 
only feaſt that poor Mary had. Not that 
Lady Caroline a/ways, or perhaps. ever meaut 
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to torment her ; but all that Mary did, or 
omitted to do, was a perpetual irritation to 
Lady Caroline's temper. She had no taſte 
for the natural beauties, and elegant ſimpli- 
city of Mary's charaQer.—All that was not 
according to the rule of high life, and the 
higheſt poliſh of artificial good breeding, 
was martyrdom to Lady Caroline either to 
hear or ſee; and not being of a diſpoſition 
that led her to ſuffer alone, ſhe was never 
pained herſelf, that ſhe did not double and 
treble the pain upon Mary. Her eagerneſs 
too, to correct the ruſticities which ſo much 
ſhocked her, defeated her own end. Mary 
became careleſs of acquiring a behaviour 
which coſt her ſo much chiding before it 
could be learnt ; and ſeeing all the abſurdity 
of Lady Caroline's anxieties, and the ridi- 
cule of much of the manners ſhe was endea- 
voured to be taught, the laughed, in ſecret, 
at both the one and the other; and ſome- 
times, half maliciouſly, affected ignorance in 
rules of behaviour, in which, by this time, 
ſhe was perfectly inſtructed. In the mean 

3 time 
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time, ſhe fell into a manner of her own 
which, with her uncommon beauty, and the 
artleſs ſimplicity and innocent archneſs of her 
character, procured her more admiration than 
all the artificial graces Lady Caroline was ſo 
eager ſhe ſhould poſſeſs, could have excited. 


The men thought her charming ; and the 
women, perhaps to conceal the envy they 
could not but feel, allowed ſhe was ſo. Lady 


Caroline, however, ſcarcely ſuffered her to 
appear any where except at home. The 


work of education went on unremittedly ;— 
nor was there an hour in the day, in which 
Mary was not practiſing ſome leſſon, or pre- 
paring herſelf to receive the admonitions of 

her inſtructors. 5 
She had an eager defire to make herſelf 
miſtreſs of the languages that were taught 
her; and her progreſs was proportionate to 
her defire. She alſo attended to the in- 
ſtructions of her drawing-maſter with dili- 
gence and pleaſure; but her dancing and 
B 6 mulice 
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muſic-maſter wearied her to death, Not 


that ſhe did not love both muſic and dan- 


cing ; but the minute drudgery of the rudy- 
ments of both appeared inſufferably tedious 
to her; ſhe had been accuſtomed to carol 
her wild airs without rule, and without re- 


ſtraint, and to bound to the notes of a violin, 


in exact time, it is true, but in ſteps of her 
own compoſition ; and ſhe liſtened, with 
very little patience, to the technical terms 
and diſtinctions of art, made uſe of by Signor 
Martinelli and Monſieur Blanche. | 
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CHAP. 11. 


Ox E morning, when Mary was ſitting in 
ſad expectation of theſe her daily tormentors, 
ſhe was told that there was a perſon below 


who wiſhed to ſpeak with her. 


« Aperſon ? What kind of perſon ?” ſaid 
ſhe. 
« A ſort of a country looking perſon ;— 
not a gentleman ; without powder ; yet not 
a bad looking perſon either. —The ſcrvant 
thought he ſaid his name was Challoner. 

Mary 
5 | 
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Mary made but one ſtep from the ſofa 


whereon ſhe was fitting, to the top of the 


ſtairs, and but two from the top to the 
bottom. 


E My dear — dear William! I know it was 
falſe; I know you would never forget me.“ 


Then recollecting ſhe was obſerved, and 
ſhrinking from the eager gaze of the footmen 
who were waiting in the hall, „Come, this 


way, my friend,” ſaid ſhe, and tell me of all 


in dear Merionethſhire.“ 


80 ſaying, ſhe took him by the arm, and 
they went together to the room ſhe had juſt 


before quitted. 


Six months reſidence in London, change 

of dreſs, and keeping what is called the beſt 
company, had made a ſtriking alteration in 
the appearance of Mary. Happily for Wil- 
tam, and for herſelf, all within was as pure, 


and as unſoplutticated, as when ſhe breathed 
_ 
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the free air of the Welch mountains. But 
William, at this inſtant, could judge only by 
intervals. 


He ſtood lodking on her, for a moment, 
with a kind of melancholy ſurpriſe ; then 
caſt a look of diſguſt on the ſplendor that 
ſurrounded her, and ſunk upon a chair, the 
victim, for the moment, of ill- founded mi- 
ſtruſt, and torturing deſpair. 


« Good Heaven!” cried Mary, „what 
is the matter? What misfortune has hap- 


pened ? My dear old mother ? She is well ? 
Our kind Mr. Ellis? No harm has happen-- 


ed to him, I hope? Your own friends —.““ 


&« All, all are well,“ returned William ;— 
« as well (continued he, with a deep drawn 
tigh) as they can be, now they have loſt you.“ 

«© Then what ails you? Oh! William, 
and is it thus we meet, after ſo tedious an 
abſence ? And have they told me true?“ 

« Would to Heaven, my dear Mary,” 
ſaid William, „I could ſee you in your 

ruſſet 
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ruſſet brown jacket again, and your round 
eared cap, dancing on the green before our 
good vicar's door.” 

«© Oh! now I ſee what you would be at; 
and fo you think this quantity of fine ſweep- 
ing muſlin, that makes me ſtumble at every 
ſep; this gaudy ribbon in my hair; theſe 
ſhining glaſſes, and their glittering frames; 
this carpet, that pretends to be covered with 
flowers, and yet yields no ſweets; you think. 
that all theſe nothings, which are no part of 
me, have made me forget my very heart and 
ſoul ?” 

„ Oh! Mary! fo great—ſo mighty a 
change of circumſtances !——and ſo if you. 
were to be made King of all England, Wil- 
| liam, I ſuppoſe I muſt not be your Queen?“ 

If I were King of twenty Englands, I. 
would forſwear them all, if you would not 
ſhare their ſovereignty.—And yet you ſup- 
poſe a little muſlin and gilding can make me 
forget you :—Thank you for the compli- 
ment, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, making him a courteſy. 


60 My 
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* My dear Mary, it is not you I doubt; 
but the people on whom you depend.“ 
« Yes, I recollect when your father forbade 


you to come to my old mother's any more, 


and faid I was no match for ſuch an one as 
you ; you never came near me any more, and 
we have never ſpoken to each other ſince.“ 

« Nay, but Mary, there is a difference. — 
Between my honeſty and yours, I ſuppoſe 
you mean, for I really know of no other that 
can make you true, and me falſe.” 

% Upon my word, you are in a very Civil 
humour to day.? 

D Deareſt Mary, forgive me; but when 
I ſee and hear— . 

VJou ſee and hear me; ſuch as I always 
was, — What ſignifies whether in a brown 
jacket, or a muſlin gown ? Here's my hand, 
William; and take that, and my word, that 
there is no perſon upon earth that can make 
me change my mind but yourſelf; and then 
it will not be J who change, but you.” 


William caught her in his arms. 
| 140 No, 
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No, no,” ſaid ſhe—no raptures ; have 
done with your ſuſpicions and your fooleries, 
and let us fit down to ſober narrative; I have 
much to tell, and much to hear, and we' may 
| be interrupted every minute.“ 

* But you feem to be miſtreſs of your- 
ſelf, and not to be afraid of ee 
me publicly.“ 

* As to acknowledging you,“ ſaid Mary, 
« the ſound of your name put all other 
thoughts to flight: I ſhould have ran to. 
welcome you, though I had thrown down 
_ my lady mother in my haſte ; but, as to 
being miſtreſs of myſelf—ah ! William, how 
are you miſtaken ! no, no, I am miſtreſs of 
nothing but your heart, and my own af- 
fections.“ 

« Deareſt Mary 8 

« Be quick; we have no time for non- 
ſenſe :—Firſt, there's my papa, Sir James, 
with his ſoft looks and kind words; but has 
a hard heart, notwithſtanding, William.— 
Then there's my mamma, Lady Caroline— 

| al 
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all paſſion and fury; and laſtly, there's my 
governeſs.“ 
“ Governeſs !” 
Les; for whatever you might think of 
me in Wales, here J am a booby—a chit— 


—_— TY ww 1 


- fit only to be kept in my nurſery, and ſet in 
g a corner when I am naughty. —Nay, I have 

not yet learnt to walk, or to eat, or to ſpeak ; 
7 therefore I have a governeſs to teach me all 
er fuch, neceſſary acquirements.—“ My dear 
o ma' am, no running, I beſeech—walk thus 
Un Oh ! fic! no young lady cuts her meat ſo. 
to Your ſpoon, I beg—what a word was that— 
"W pray let me never hear it again; I fear you 


of are incorrigible. What think you of all | 

af- this, William? But this is nothing; ſhe is | 
upon me from morning till night, for ſome 
of my horrid awkward tricks, as my mamma 


on- Caroline calls them, and which really rob her 
es, of all the peace of her life. —Luckily ſhe is 
has | out this morning, upon ſpecial buſineſs. — 


— There I have a ſinging- maſter and a — 
e— maſter.“ 


all i | Singing 
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Singing and dancing! my dear Mary; 
what lark, what blackbird warbled like you? 
What goat, what lamb bounded with half 
your grace and agility ?” 

&« Larks and blackbirds ! goats and lambs ! 
Oh! it my Lady Caroline heard you, ſhe 
would ſwoon at the ſound. —No, William, I 
can nefther ſing nor dance; I have the ca- 
pabilities, as both Signor Martinelli and 
Monſieur Blanc! & afiure mamma, and with 
their care their aid, I ſhall ſing and dance 
4 Merville, that is, I believe I ſhall make 

people ſtare.— I have but little patience with 
my muſic and finging-maſter, though they 
do know more of theſe matters here than we 
do in Wales; and for dancing, you would 
die with laughing, if you were to ſee me 
under Monſieur Blanche's laws ;—but I am 
ready to die with vexation :—Firlt poſition ; 
ſecond poſition - and now jump, if you 
pleaſe, Mademoiſelle ; as if we did not know 
how to jump in Wales; but all theſe labours 
are neceſſary, that my mamma may not ex- 


_ with my gaucheries, that is, my left- 
handed 
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handed tricks ; and that ſhe may not ſink 
with, ſhame, when ſhe introduces me into 
the world; for at preſent I ſee nobody but 
at home, and am conſidered there as an in- 
tant. Mamma had thoughts of making me 
paſs for fifteen only, but the date of her voy- 
age to India being well known, this was im- 
poſſible ; to ſhe is obliged to content herſelf 
with deploring her unhappy fate, in being 
the mother of ſo much ruſticity, in the form 
of a girl of eighteen, and with entreating all 
her friends to pity her, and to aſſiſt her in 
poliſhing the © rough hewn ſtatue.” Dear 
William, ſometimes I laugh, and ſometimes 
I cry, on finding myſelf the object of ſuch 
provoking grief, and ſuch unneceſſary cares. 
The ladies call me the little ſavage, and the 
gentlemen the belle ſavage, which means 
pretty, you know, William ; and to tell you 
the truth, I think ſome of them do not like 
me the worſe for my ganucheries, as my 
mamma calls themm.—And there's an old 
gentleman that viſits here, who ſwears it is a 


pity to ſpoil ſo much nature; but mamma 


fays 
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ſays he is a ſavage himſelf, and bids him hold 
his tongue. Then, William, I learn French 
and Italian; and theſe I learn with all my 
might and main; for when I know more 


languages, I can read more books ; and then 


I think with what delight I ſhall teach you ; 


and when your day's work is done, how 


happy we ſhall be, while you read aloud, and 
I ſew or ſpin.” 

„Will ſuch happy days ever come?“ ſaid 
William, with a figh. 
„What ſhould hinder them?“ returned 
Mary; at one and twenty I ſhall be my 
own miſtreſs ; and you know I was never in 


baſte to be married, but have always told 


you, you muſt work hard ; and when you 
had a ſnug little cottage to take me to, if it 
were no bigger than a nut-ſhell, with a neat 
farm about it, I would be your wife ; but 


. ſince your friends do not like me, I will be 
no ways obliged to them; and we won't 


come together, * either to ſtarve or 


to beg.“ 
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«© I could have taught myſelf patience, 
perhaps,” ſaid William, had you continued 
at Llamamon ; for I ſhould then have ſeen 
you every week at leaſt, and I ſhould have 
had nothing to fear ; but here, learning every 
day new leſſons, how to forget Llamamon 
and me; ſurrounded by Lords and ladies; 
growing uſed to all theſe fineries, till they 
become neceſſary to you.—Oh ! Mary, how 
can I hope that I ſhall have merit enough at 
the end of three long years, to bring the de- 
lights of your childhood to your remem- 
brance ? or that you will quit, for me eaſe, 
elegance, and luxury for labour, ruſticity, 
and a bare competence ?” . , 

« Unkind William!“ ſaid Mary, burſting 
into tears. 

« Nay,” cried William, „how can I 5 
ire it? How can I preſume to be lo ſelfiſh ? 
« Unkind William!“ repeated Mary. 

« Heaven is my witneſs,” ſaid William, 
that you wrong me.—My heart is break- 
ing, when I think what you muſt loſe for my 
fake, or that I muſt loſe you.” 

« Wel), 
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Well, go, go, then,” ſaid Mary, ob- 
bing, “ I ſee how it would be, if you were to. 


be rich; and you may be rich ; you may 
marry Miſs Fluellin, and then you will for- 
get me; and then all will be well, you know, 


„ 
% No, Mary,“ ſaid William, forrowfully . 
“ ſhall never forget you.” a 
Nor [ you,” faid Mary ; Rr but ſince - 
you dare not truſt me, you may do as you 
pleaſe, and I will do——as ] can.” 3 
Tell me,” ſaid William, < dees Lady 
C:rotine know of our love? | 
« To be ſure ſhe does,” returned Mary ; 
« do you think I would leave Llamamon 


willingly, and not ſee you? I begged, andi 


prayed; I cried—and I almoſt {wore that * 
would nat ſtir till you came here; but it ſig- 
nified nothing; ; I muſt go with my kind 
mamma; I ſhould travel. in a fine coach; — 
I ſhould have fine clothes; I ſhould live in a 
fine houſe; I ſhould have fine ſervants to 
wait upon me; no bod{tſhould ſay me nay * 
and when IJ went out, I need not walk; — I 


ſhould have a coach, or A chair, and be - 
| carried 
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carried about from one fine place to another 
Oh! I ſhould ſoon forget Llamamon ;— 
[ cared not a ſtraw for all theſe fine things ; 
and when tliey talked of forgetting Lla- 
mamon, I cried as if my heart would have 
broke ; and ſo my papa and one of the foot- 
men took me uf$ gently between them, 
papa ſaying very kind things all the while, 
and they carried me to the coach; my dear 
old mother crying all the time ſadly, but 
telling me, ah! how could the? I was going 
to be very happy ; and then my mamma got 
rato the coach, and ſhe tried to comfort me; 
and ſhe called me her love, and her angel, 
and ſaid not a word about my gaucheries, 
and my ruſticity, or the rough hewn ſtatue, 
I was her darling, and her joy; and I ſhould 
have all I withed, and ſhe loved me dearly, 
and the hoped I ſhould love her ;—well, and 
| began to love her; and I thought ſhe 
would love you too; and that, as I ſhould 
be richer than Mifs Fluellin, your father 
would be croſs no longer, and we ſhould all 
be happy. Sol cheered up, and was as blithe 
VOL. 11. " 8 as 
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as a bird ; only that I thought it a little un- 
kind that ſhe would not let me fee you ;— 
only Sir James ſaid he could not ſtay, be- 
cauſe of buſineſs. 

But, would you think it, William? all 
this was falle and hollow ; that very night 
lady mamma, and papa, Sir James, let me 
into the ſecret.— After 1 was gone to bed at 
the 1nn, 1n alittle room, through that in 
which they were ſitting, as I lay toſſing and 
tumbling, and could not ſleep, becauſe J 
was thinking of you, I heard them agree, 
that they muſt be verv kind and gentle to 
make me forget Llamamon, and that clown 
William ;—yes, they called you a clown |— 
and dazzle me (that was the word) with all 
the fine things they could think of ;—an( 
when they had poliſhed me, and made me 
tolerable, then they were to marry me to 
ſome lord or other: I was ready to ſpring 
out of bed, and tell them I would not be -po- 
liſhed, and that I would not forget you ;— 
but I thought” it was better to lie ſtill; and 
they went on to ſay, what a great deal of 

trouble 
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trouble they ſhould have with me; and they 
withed I had been a boy, becauſe of the 
name and the title, and a great deal that J 
did not underſtand ; and then they quarrel- 
ed, but I cannot tell about what.—For my 
part, I cried with vexation, till, like a child, 
I cried myſelf to ſleep. 

« And do you think I could love ſuch 
treacherous people? On! no! the next 
day I was quite altered, and fat melancholy 
and filent. For a little time they continued 
kind and gentle; but mamma ſoon grew 
croſs, and then ſhe placed Mrs. Governeſs 
about me; and now, between them, I am 
ſcolded all day long. From the firſt, they 
would ſcarcely ſuffer me to mention Lla- 
mamon ; and now, it I ſay any thing like re- 
membering how happy I was there, I am 
threatened to be puniſhed ; and ſometimes 
I am ſhut up in my room for days together. 
What they can hope from this, I know not; 
but this J know, that they do not takè the 
way to make me forget Llamamon.“ 


C 2 William 
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William could ſcarcely forbear weeping at 


this picture of Mary” s perſecutions. . 


"At leaſt,” ſaid he, © with me you would 
be ſure of a heart that would always love you, 
and that would OT break than give you a 
moment's pain.“ 

« What ſignifies the virtues of your heart 
to me?“ ſaid Mary, © if you dare not truſt 
mine?“ | 

« T dare] dare,” cried William, preſſing 
her to his boſom ; „ and from this moment 
J will believe that no time, no circumſtance 
v ill change your love.“ 

Keep in that faith,” ſaid Mary, and I 
defy all the Lady Carolines, and all the Sir 
James's in the world with their ſcoldings, 
and their cajoleries, and dazzlings, to make 
me forget you for an inſtant ; but it is now 

your turn.—-How comes it, that fix long 
months are gone (for ever ſince I left Lla- 


' mamon) and that this is the firſt day in 
which I have heard of you? OR? 


* 


« My 


if 
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. My ſtory,” returned William. « is very 
ſhort.—* No ſooner did I hear from Mr. 
Ellis the melancholy news of your departure 
from Llamamon, than I refolved to quit 
Ireland directly, in ſpite of all my father's ef- 
forts to hinder me. I was, however, detain- 
ed for a few weeks, by circumſtances that I 
could not foreſee, and to which I was com- 
pelled to yield. On my return to [ lanbeder, 
I ran, I flew to the dear cottage. —I thought 
I ſhould have died with grief, when I ſaw 
again places where once I was always ſure 
of ſeeing you, and where you were now no 
longer to be ſeen. Our dear mother wept 
like a child, when ſhe ſaw me; and I ob- 
ſerved, with freſh grief, how much ſhe was 
gone down fince you had left her. I could 
not help weeping with her, and it was long 
before we could explain ourſelves to' each 
other. At length ſhe told me, that ſhe had 
heard nothing from you, from within a week 
after your departure, but that the was ſure 


this was not your fault; that ſhe had anfwer- 


ed your letter, ſhe thought, very guardedly ; 
| 2 yet 
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yet that Lady Caroline had found fault 


with it, and ordered her to write ano- 
ther, and to adviſe you to think no more of 


Llamamon, for that it was right that you 
ſhould forget us all.” 

« Ah!” cried Mary, interrupting him; 
« then that cruel letter was Lady Caroline's, 
and not my dear mother's ! yes, yes, it was 
much more like the one than the other.” 

6 She was ſure,” continued William, 
« that her letter would half break your 
heart, and it more than half broke her's to 
write you ſuch an one. I impatiently de- 


manded where you were, being reſolved to 


{ce you, colt what it would; but ſhe could 
give me no intelligence on this point. Sbe 
ſald ſhe had been ordered to direct her letter 
to you in the country, and that yet ſhe had 
reaſon to believe you were in town. 

« I would immediately have ſet out for 


London: But beſides that I was not yet my 


own maſter, Mr. Ellis adviſed me to wait 
where J was, perſuaded that you would find 


{ome means of letting us hear from you.— 
In 
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alt In the mean time, every method was taken 
10- to induce me to marry Miſs Fluellin—need 
of [ add, my dear Mary ?—in vain. 


« ] went every day to the cottage, but no 
tidings could I learn. At length Eleanor 
aſtoniſhed me with the intelligence that my 
ſiſter had heard from you; that ſhe had 
been with her at your requeſt, and that ſhe 
had promiſed to let you know Eleanor was 
well; but my ſiſter abſolutely refuſed to ſay 


0 where you were, affirming that I ſhould then 

& know, and that my father had commanded 

e. her to keep your abode ſecret. 

6 « ] returned to Llanbeder, out of breath 

14 with haſte. - I entreated, I threatened, - I 

be knelt, I wept, I ſwore, but all in vain; no 

E rock was more immoveable than my hard- 


da hearted ſiſter. Ah! my dear Mary, why 
ſhould I diſtreſs you with the family diſputes 
that enſued ? There was no miſery with 


5 which my father did not threaten me, if 1 
it did not inſtantly comply with his commands, 
1d .and become the huſband of Deborah ; and 
— Cc 4 ere 


je& Miſs Fluellin, it the moſt un 
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there was no > miſery that I was not STA 


ed to einbrace, rather than her, NT via 
n the midſt of theſe conteſts, Lattainey 
tlie age of twenty-one. Twas then to make 
my deciſidn between affluence and Mis 
Fluellin, and poverty and vou. I Was not o 
ignorant as to ſuppoſe any more than my 
father, that if you perſevered in your kind 
thoughts of me, that you would be able to 
gte me more than your dear ſelf; but this 
was all tö me; and gaining freſh hope of 
vou eGnftancy, from your having written 
to my fiſter, I comforted myſelf, that, in 
aty caſe, we ſhould not be more undone 
than it you had not been ſo _cruelly ſagtched 
from us. hefitated hot, therefo e, to re- 
5 
tertns; to abandofi my patetnal roof, anc 
every proſpect of fortun „but' What c coul 
atiſe om my own induſtry! and ts let out in 
ſearch of you. Having nd cle to guide” 
me, I have Wandefed about ſame time over 
this great eity, making all thd ih dire 
had the wit to think of, and eines po 
2102 314i N ne! * 00 90 test 
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ſtreet over and over, where I was told it was 
likely I ſhould find ſuch a family as I de- 
fcribed. How long my fruitleſs ſearch would 
have continued I know not, had I not yelter- 
day met a ſervant of Mr. Wyane' '$. be knew 
me inſtantly, and inquired what had brought 
me to town. I heſitated, and choſe not to 
mention your name. 

« What,” cried he, “are you come after 
your old love, who is now a fine lady? It ſo, 
faith you may hang yourſelf, as my maſter is 
ready to do; for my ſiſter, who lives with 


Lady Caroline, fays her young lady 1s only to 


marry a lord.” | 
« But where,” cried I cagerly, 1 
does Sir James Seabright live?“ 
"46 There,” cried he, pointing; „I am 
this moment come from his houſe.” 7 
I turned baſtily from him, . to 
inquire for you directly.“ | 
« Where are you going 7” cies 3 * © take 
my word for it you have no chance of ſeeing ; 
your love now, or even of being admitted 
within the doors. The family are juſt gone 
c 5 to 
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to dinner ; and if you'are not quite ſure the 
young lady is miſtreſs of herſelf, which, from 
what I learn, ſhe is not—your only hope of 
ſeeing her 1s to call in a morning, and to 
ſend word that 9 on n wants 


to ſpeak with her.“ 


Ry farther diſcourſe, I "on found what 
he ſaid was founded on reaſon, and coſt me 
what it would, I was reſolved to wait till the 
next morning. 

« He told me, that it would be in vain to 
try to ſee you early, and that my beſt chance 
would be, if I could find an hour when Lady 
Caroline was from home; and he added, 
that ſne generally went out in her carriage 
every morning. 

« Grounding my. conduct on this intelli- 
gence, I took my ſtation at the corner of a 
ſtreet, which leads into this place. Soon I 
ſaw Lady Caroline's coach come to the door 
of her houſe, and after its having waited 
nearly an hour, which I thought three, I ſaw 
it drive away with two ladies in it, neither of 


them, I was convinced, was you. knocked 
at 


that 
the 
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at the door; I inquired after you in the 
manner I had been directed, and it was my 
happy lot to be admitted to ſee you.“ 


Mary was drowned 1n tears at the thoughts 
of what William had ſuffered, and muſt ſuffer - 
for her ſake. —She held out her hand to him. 


« My dear William,” faid ſhe, «© how 
{hall I repay ſuch conſtancy, and ſuch kind- 


neſs?” 


Ah! Mary,” cried he, you do not 
ſurely mean to reproach me! what can 1 
{acrifice, 9 to that which you muſt 
give up ? if, indeed, I am the happy man 
you flatter me Jam.“ 

« I ſhall give up nothing but a life I 
hate,” returned Mary; “ and a liſe I think 
I thould hate, if there was not ſuch a perſon 
in the world as yourſelf. But you will give 
up the comtorts and affluence you enjoy, and 
put yourſelf out of the beſt method of mak- 
ing uſe of your own efforts, to procure them 
for yourlelf,” | 


ec 6 « Talk 
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Talk nat ſo, cried William, “if yeu 
would not have me ſink under a ſenſe of my 
own unworthineſs; and now tell me, my 
beloved, what ſhall we reſolve upon?“ 
We muſt,” faid Mary, „ purſue, the 
Path that our good Mr. Ellis has fo —_— Ago 
marked out for us.” 

I never will be a burthen to you, or to 
your friends. I never will be a run-away.— 
L will not do that, in which I ſhall always 
glory, in a manner that will make me bluſh. 
ought to be your wite, and I will be your 
wile; but I will be ſo in the face of the 
world, openly, and without diſguiſe. You 
have waited until you are one and. twenty, 
beſore you have thought it right to break 
from your father, and to begin to work for 
yourſelf. Iwill be twenty one before I aſ- 
ſert my right to chuſe for myſelf that com- 
panion with whom Lam to ſpend my life.— 
I underſtand this is the proviſo fixed by the 
laws of my country, as the proper one at 
Which children may begin to act for them- 
ſelves, and I; will wait that period, that my 

actions 
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actions my be as man 0 my principles a are 
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William looked on Mary with aſtoniſh- 
ment. He had never heard her ſpeak with ſo 


much deciſion; he had never heard her ex- 


preſs herſelf with ſo much energy; ſhe pe- 


netrated his thoughts. 


« Ah! William,“ ſaid ſhe, I ſee you 
are ſurpriſed ; you expected not fo much re- 


ſolution and thought from me; but I have 


been much afflicted ſince I faw you; and I 
have been without a ſingle perſon to whom ! 
could apply for advice, Afffiction makes 
us think ;-and having no one on whom to 
rely, makes us feel our own ſtrength. UI 
have reaſoned all I could upon what! ought 
to do, and I believe I ought equally to be 
your wife, and to take care that 1 do not be- 
come ſo in a nn and undecoming 
manner.“ 


LVou ought to be my wife! yp repeated 
William; Is it only a matter of duty, then, 
Mary t“ 


« Silly 
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” Silly creature!“ ſaid Mary, < would 


you have me tell you again and again how 


much I love you? and nothing but how 
much I loye you?“ | | 

« Azain, and again, a thouſand times,” 
ſaid William; © you cannot tell me too 
often ; nor can you wonder that I ſhould re- 
quire repeated aſſurances of a bleſſing fo 
much above my deſerts.” 

« Well, try to deſerve me better, then,” 
ſaid Mary, „that I may not be out of coun- 
tenance for myſelf.“ 

« But,” ſaid William, „you talk of one 
and twenty.“ Alas | Mary, what are we 
to do with the three terribly long intervening 
years?“ 

« Do with them?“ returned Mary, © why 
they are as precious to us as gold, Is not 
that the period in which you are to provide 
me a ſhelter ? Is not that the period in which 
I am to improve mylelt in every thing that 
can be uſeful to us in future? Shall I not 
have, during theſe three years, an opportu- 
nity of hoarding a little of all that money 

Which 
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which is given me to lay out in ribbons and 
trinkets? Go, go, William; return inte 
Wales; conſult with Mr. Ellis; with his 
advice and aſſiſtance, I doubt not but you 
will be able to provide for me in three years 
time, ſome little cottage or other; let it, if 
poſſible, be near dear Llamamon, and then 
return and claim me, and you will find me 
ready to follow you all the world over.“ 


William, in a tranſport, would have em- 
braced her. 


« ] will have no nonlenſe,” ſaid ſhe; I 
never allowed it; and now I have nobody 
to take care of me, I muſt take double care 
of myſelf.“ 

« But my dear Mary,” ſaid William, © it 
is true you point out a Heaven in proſpect, 
but how am I to ſubſiſt in my way thither ? 
Do you think I can live three years without 
any intercourſe with you? Without afturan-, 
ces, from time to time, that you continue 


your kindnels to me?“ 
« Was 
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« Was there ever fuch an -infidel 1” ia id 


Mary. 


« Dear Mary,” cried William, © you re- 
quire more faith from me than—than would 
be ſufficient to fave a thouſand.” | 

«But it is faith, grounded upon works, 
fimpleton,” ſaid ſhe ; „I only require you 
to believe in proportion as I do.” 


And what will you do? aſked William. 


« Every thing in my power,” returned 
Mary; and with ſo hearty a will as I have 
to obuge you, you will not find that power 
ſmall.” 

« But here,” ſaid William, „you are 
watched and guarded ; all your letters inter- 
cepted ; ſurrounded with ſpies ; without a 
friend near you. In ſuch circumſtances, 
what-can you do, however kind Jour will 
_y be. » |. 1 | - 


. fixed her eyes thoughtfully on the 
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% ſhould diſdain to corrupt any \bf the 
ſervants,” ſaid ſhe, © if I had the means of 
doing ſo, or thought it ſafe to attempt it. 
Jam convinced J have been betrayed .by \ 
that ſolemn looking hypocrite, who waits 
upon me with ſuch. profound reſpect. No 
doubt but that ſhe carried all the letters I 
gave her for the poſt, to my lady mamma.“ 

« Do you know any thing of the . 
maid ?“ ſaid William. 

« Very little,“ returned Mary; 3 1 
have thought once or twice ſhe has pitied 
me, when Lady Caroline or my governeſs 
have been teazing me; and ſhe is always 
very officious in offering to do any thing for 

me. Why do you fix upon her? 40455 

« She is that ſiſter of Mr. Wynne' 8 ſera, 
vant, of whom I ſpoke,” ſaid William: 
* ſhe is a Welch woman too, and I have 
little doubt but that ſhe would befriend us 
with all her heart.“ YA 

„ hate ſecrets,” aid Mary 1 «and when 
do nothing of which I ought to be aſbam- 
ed, why ſhould I appear to be ſo?“ 
| „ Were 
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Were it in your power to act openly, 
even at the coſt of any uncomfortableneſs,” 
{aid William, © I would not urge you to ſe- 
crely ;—but alas! you muſt either con- 
deſcend to carry on a ſecret correſpondence 
with me, or none can be between us.“ 

Mary ruminated—ſhe | heſitated. —At 
length ſhe faid, “ If you can manage this 
matter, I conſent.—But then I reſtrain all 
communication to what is effentially ne- 
ceſſary to our intereſts, and to the furthering 
the plan we have laid. You ſhall, from time 
to time, inform me how you proſper ; and I 
will take care that you ſhall know every 
thing relating to me, that 1t is neceſſary you 
ſhould know.” 

« All you do,” ſaid William, „it is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhouid know.“ | 

« No, no,“ cried Mary; * that would be 
pleaſant ; but it is not neceſſary ; we muſt 
attend to our neceſſities now; our pleaſures 
are to come, —Hark ! (added ſhe) you muſt 
be gone; that is Monſieur Bianche's knock ; 
and beſides, I expe& Lady Caroline and my 

governeſs 
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governeſs back every moment.—PFarewell— 
Farewell.” 

„ Farewell, indeed!“ ſaid William, ſtrain- 
ing her to his boſom ; and God enable you 
to do all you promiſe.“ 


The dancing-maſter was announced. 


Doubt it not,” ſaid Mary, as ſhe with- 
drew from William's arms,—-* Be gone.“ 

« Bon jour, Monſieur,” ſaid ſhe, with a 
flight courtſey, to the dancing- maſter. 
And now, William (turning to him, and 
ſpeaking in Welch) for jumping as 3 as 
Cader Idris!“ | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Tur variety of emotions with which this 
unexpected viſit of William's had filled the 
boſom of Mary, totally incapacitated her 
from underſtanding one word that Monſieur 
Blanche ſaid to her. 


She ſtood ſtill when ſhe ſhould have 
moved,-and ſhe moved when ſhe ſhould have 


ſtood ſtill; ſhe jumped when ſhe ſhould have 


chaſſe ; and ſhe chaſſe when ſhe ſhould have 


jumped. 


« Mon 
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« Mon Dieu, Mademoiſelle !” cried the 
dancing-maſter, 

« Mon Dieu, indeed! Monſieur,” ſaid 

ſhe ; “the thing is quite impoſſible ;z I can- 

not dance this morning; and you will do 


me the greateſt favour if you will repeat 
your viſit another time.“ 


The obſequious dancing-maſter took hts 
leave; but meeting Lady Caroline upon the 
ſtairs, was queſtioned by her how her daughter 
had performed that tnorning.—Monfieur 
replied with a ſhrug of his ſhoulders. 


« She has. been heedleſs?“ cried OP 
Caroline. 
Point de tout,“ replied Monſieur Blanche ; 
« Uu-Garcon, who was with Mademoiſelle, 
{cemed to have deſtroyed all her ideas.“ 
Un Gargon !” repeated Lady Catoline; 
and ruſhed forward into Mary's apartment. 
Who,“ cried ſhe, entering Who has. 
been with you in my abſence ?” Fart craig? 
William,“ ſaid Mary, calmly. 
4 William ! 
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* William!“ repeated Lady Caroline; — 
c where is Boardman ? Where is Hatton? 
This moment ſhall they march; they ſhall 
not breathe another inſtant in the houſe :— 
And as for you — 

J am alone to blame,” ſaid Mary ;— 
neither Mrs. Boardman or Mrs, Hatton 
have had any thing to do in the matter.“ 

« Who let him in; Who introduced 


bim?“ 
« The footman let him in, and TI intro- 


duced him myſelf.“ 

« fudacious!” cried Lady Caroline, 
ſtriking her. 

« More than this,” ſaid Mary, walking 
deliberately out of the room, © will I bear 
for William's ſake.” 

Lady Caroline followed her with quick- 
neſs; but Madame de Merville, juſt then 
coming up ſtairs, puſhed between them, and 
entreated Lady Caroline to conſider what 
ſhe was about. Mary took ſhelter in her 


own room, where ſhe .cafed her full and 
ſwelling 
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ſwelling heart, filled with a contrariety of 
paſſions, by a flood of tears. 


The hurricane that Lady Caroline raiſed 
throughout the whole houſe, was ſcarcely 
ſubſided when Sir James returned from his 
morning's ramble, at the hour of dreſſing. 


« Now, now,” cried Lady Caroline, when 
ſhe ſaw Lim; „now is the hour of ſeverity 
come ſurely : This farmer, this clown, this 
William Challoner has been here; he has 
been within theſe walls; he has been ad- 
mitted to her who is a diſgrace to our b!uod ; 
they have been more than two hours in pri- 
vate together; and ſhe has had the affur- 
ance to tell me that there is nothing ſhe will 
not ſuffer for his fake. —What puniſhment 
is equal to ſuch depravity ?” 


Sir James heard this intelligence with a 
very ſenſible chagrin, —He knew the hu- 
man heart too well not to be aware that 
tuch an interview would do more towards 

confirming 


3 
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confirming. Mary in her predilection for 
William in an hour, than all they could do 


to ſhake his influence over her in fix months. 


« How the devil,” cried he, peey nl, 
c could this happen?“ 
By ſuch a combination of carcleliek 


and confidence,” ſaid Lady Caroline, © that 


it was impoſſible to foreſee. —That blunder- 
ing George, for which I have diſmiſſed bim 
my ſervice, when the fellow 1nquired for the 
wicked girl, inſtead of informing Boardman, 
told Mary herſelf who was here ; and ſhe, 
regardleſs of every appearance, flew down 
into the hall, and introduced him herſelf into 
the drawing-room. You may imagine how 
] have treated her; but it is neceffary to 
think of ſome means to render ſuch abomi- 
nations impoſſible for the future.“ 

« It is neceſſary,“ returned Sir James, 
« that I ſhould take another tone with her 
to what I have hitherto held.— But ſtill this 
is no time for much ſeverity. On the con- 
trary, we muſt ſeem to be more indulgent 

than 
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than ever. So far ſhe has been wholly treats 
ed as a child. She has been tormented by 


leſſons and maſters from morning till night ; 


and ſhe has been flattered or ſcolded like an 
infant, according as ſhe has been ſpit or 
careleſs in her exerciſes. 


This treatment for a vil who thinks" 
herſelf woman grown, and who has a lover 
to liſten to her complaints, muſt be extreme- 
ly provoking. You may remember how a 


ſumilar conduct irritaced yourſelf. We muſt 


ſo far give way to her, as to treat her, like 
what ſhe thinks herſelf, a woman. Let us 
throw her into the world; hitherto ſhe has 


ſcarcely known what amuſement is. Let us 


try to intoxicate her with pleaſure, and 


with the 'flatteries of the men, that her 
beauty, the moment ſhe is known, will draw 


round her. I cannot yet doubt but that, 
when ſhe has an opportunity of comparing 


the qualities of her ruſtic favourite with thoſe 


of the men of faſhion, her heart will make 


the very election we wiſh it. It is impoſ- 
lible it ſhould be otherways, if we do not, by 
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an imprudent ſeverity, force her into ſuch 

engagements, and ſuch contracts, both with 

herſelf and her lover, as her pride afterwards 

will not allow her to break.” 

<« But ſhe is ſo ruſtic herſelf,” cried Lady 

Caroline, * that J ſhall bluſh to death to in- 

troduce her into the world. I had flattered 

myſelf with the hopes of making her a little] 

more tolerable before I brought her out.” 

« Your prejudices deceive you,” replied ſ ” 

Sir James; © you ſee no attractions but in f 

manners ſimilar to your own. In my eyes, . 
C 
n 


and in the eyes of all who look on Mary, at 
| leaſt of all the men, I am ſure, there is an 
inexpreſſible charm in all ſhe does. And 
there does not a day paſs that I am not im- 


portuned by the praifes of my pretty q 
daughter, and n for not letting heil ® 
be more ſeen.” 0 

« ] believe all the world but yourſelf, Sir 
James,” returned Lady Caroline, “ will give L 
the preference that is due to the manners L 
30 wiſh to form Mary by ;—but all my pains 0 


and trouble are rewarded with your uſu: 
gratitude ; 
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gratitude ; ſo take your own methods with 
the girl, and ruin her your own way. If I 
might rule, ſhe ſhould live upon bread and 
water, till ſhe had abjured this William, and 


given her hand to the man we choſe for her.“ 


« We have not yet choſen that man,” 
ſaid Sir James, warmly ; when we have, 
you will find me ready to concur heartily 
with you in inforcing our choice. If ſeve- 
rity is then neceſſary, you will ſee I am as 
free from the weakneſs of - compaſſion as 
yourſelf, I will now go to her; and ac- 
cording to the manner in which ſhe re- 
ceives my remonſtrances, treat her with 
more or leſs harſhneſs.“ 

« Nothing but the greateſt harſhnefs will 
do,” ſaid Lady Caroline; © and ſometime, 


but probably too late, you will be —_—— 
of this.” 


Sir James went to Mary's apartment.— 
He found her very calmly reading ; nor 
could he diſcover any traces of anger or 
ſhame on her countenance, She did not 
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bluſh when ſhe ſaw him, nor ſeem inclined 
to deprecate the anger, which ſhe muſt be 
ſenſible ſhe had reaſon To expect. She aroſe 
with her uſual modeſty and 1 
and offered him her ſeat. 


* Sit ſtill,“ ſaid he, © I will take this 
chair. Then, after a ſhort pauſe, as if he 
had expected her to have ſpoken, are you 
not ſurpriſed, Mary (added he) with this 
viſit?“ 

« ] cannot,” 1 ſhe, “ be quite, 
unconſcious of its cauſe or its purport.” 
And are you,” cried Sir James, „are 
you not aſhained to ſee me?“ 

] am not aware that I ought to be ſo,” 
replied Mary. 

« What ! not after all my indulgence to 
you? Not after the excuſes I was fo ready 
to find for your laſt act of inprudence ? fo 
openly, ſo daringly to fly in the face of the 
known will of Lady Caroline and myſelf ? 
and ſo unbluſhingly to treſpaſs _ the 
oY of your lex d 
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To treſpaſs againſt the modeſty of my 
fex !“ ſaid Mary, with aſtoniſhment. 


«© You know not,”” continued Sir James, 
heedleſs of her exclamation, the feelings of 


a parent, and can hardly ſuppoſe, after ſuch 


atrocious and accumulated offences, that 
tenderneſs and love ſhould ſtill be the pre- 
dominant emotions in my heart towards you, 
nor how willing J am ſtil] to impute all that 
has paſſed to miſtake, and to hope every 
thing I wiſh for the future. 

On you, my child, depends the happi 
neſs of the remainder of my life, the happi- 
neſs of Lady Caroline, and the honour of 
the family; and can I ſuffer myſelf to ſup- 
poſe that you will throw all theſe valuable 
pledges away, with your own reputation into 
the bargain, merely to gratify a premature 
fancy of your own, which, in your- riper 
years and judgment, you will be the firſt to 
lee the folly of ?” 


Mary was filent. Although ſhe ſcrupled 
not to avow her ſentiments in the face of 
D 3 Lady 
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Lady Caroline's rage, ſhe felt repugnant to 
urging thoſe pleas that occurred to her in her 
own favour, againſt the calm and ſincere con- 
eern that ſeemed to actuate Sir James. 


No,“ continued Sir James; © I can- 
net ſuppoſe this. But I can readily allow 
for the prejudices, and the miſtaken ideas of 
things that you have hitherto indulged in.— 
You may very naturally, at preſent, ſee no- 
thing in the oppoſition we make to the bent 
of your affection, but the inſatiable cravings 
of ambition and avarice; and you have been 
taught (very properly, I allow) to conſider 
theſe as the irregular emotions of the heart 
which ought to be ſubdued. But this is a 
miſtaken ſtate of the caſe; humility and 
diſintereſtedneſs are virtues, but they are not 
the only virtues. - We owe a due conſi- 
deration to the regulated orders of the fo- 
cicty we live in; we owe {ill more to the 
- intereſts of the family of which we make a 
Part ;, and it is our duty to take care neither 


to ſhock the one nor injure the other.— 
Nothing 


—_ 
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Nothing appears to you at this time more 
eaſy, or perhaps more juſt, than that Lady 
Caroline and myſelf, by allowing of your 
connexion with this young man, ſhould put 
an end to all diſputes, and render all parties 
happy. In twelve months time you will ſee 
that the thing was equally impoſſible, and 
wrong; that, by doing ſo, we ſhould draw 
down upon ourſelves the well-founded cen- 
ſure of all rightly judging people ; and that, 
ſo far from promoting your happineſs, and 
that of your lover, we ſhould have entailed 
for ever on you, and your poſterity, that miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace which ever attend fuch 
diſproportionate and incongruous connexions. 
We ſee that now, which you will ſee 
hereafter ; and hence it becomes our moſt 
ſacred duty, to prevent an evil which in- 
volves equally your unhappineſs; and our 
diſhonour.” | | 


Mary's heart fluttered ; ſhe felt an emo- 
tion, unfelt before. —Hitherto ſhe had not 
entertained a doubt but that her duty and 

54 © her 
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her inclination went hand in hand. Sir 
James's ſophiſtry ſtaggered her.— It ſug- 
geſted to her, that ſhe might be wrong; her 
varying colour, and tearful eye, ſhewed Sir 
James that her's was not a mind knowingly 
to perſiſt in error; he faw his advantage, 
and thus purſued it. 


© It would be poſſible,” continued he, 
eto prevent this evil by harſh- and ſevere 
methods ; but my ſoul abhors ſuch thoughts, 
And alas} my dear child, even in ſeeking 
your happineſs, I know not that I ſhould 
have courage to inſure «it at ſuch a rate. —I 
am your father, Mary, unwilling as you have 
always appeared, to allow of the relationſhip. 
Your unhappy father, who, from cruel ne- 
ceſſity, having been ſeparated from you in 
your infancy} return, after an abſence of 
many years, to the mortification of finding 
thoſe affections in your breaſt, which nature 
had made my due, given to others, while 
mine towards you are as warm and parental 
as if I had never 8 with you from my 
Ro " 
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fight. In theſe circumſtances, it would be 
in vain to conjure you, by the force of love, 
to have compaſſion on me ;—you acknow- 


ledge no fuch power, but 74 
« Oh!” cried Mary, throwing herſelf 


upon her knees before him, “do not ſay fo. - 


It I may love you; if I may hope you will be 
a father to me, how much love, how much 
duty will you find me ready to offer you!“ 

« With what tranſport,” cried Sir James, 
embracing her, © do I now hold youto my 
heart! Now, indeed, I am a father; and 
now I may promiſe myſelf you will be all I 
with.” | 

All I can be,” replied Mary, recoiling, 
in her mind, from what theſe words might 


be meant to imply; * that I will be; nor 


ever, again, my-father, ſhall you have reaſon 


to ſay 1 do not allow of the honoured rela- 


tionſhip.“ 


Lou can do all,“ returned Sir James, | 


that I will require of you. Promiſe me 
that you will break off all intercourſe: with 


this young man for twelve months to come. 
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During that time, look around you; and at 
the end of that peried, decide for yourſelf.” 
Nothing,“ cried Mary, rejoiced with 
ſuch an opportunity for conſidering, at 
leiſure, her new born ſcruples; © nothing 
can be more reaſonable. —If I do not think 
at the end of twelve months as I think now, 
Jam not worthy of William, and 5 
not to be his.“ 8 8 
And if you do,“ ** Sir James, 1 
will wave every conſideration, and make 
him your huſband.“ 


Mary threw herſelf into Sir James's arms. 


„ My rather | ant cried ſhe ;. now . 
you are my father.“ | 


He embraced her, but with a. coldneſs of 
affection that correſponded ill with the tran- 


ſport which ſhe at that moment felt towards 


«.. How 


— 
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Wying my letter.“ 
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« How ſhail I be aſſured,“ ſaid Sir James, 


« that you will er keep your pro- 
mile ?” 

« Have I not given my word?“ — 
Mary; but you ſhall! have an additional, I 


will not ſay a beiter ſecurity. I muſt write 


to William; I muſt appriſe him of the en- 
gagement I have entered into; and you, my 
dear father, you ſhall ſee my letter.“ 


Such frankneſs, ſuch ingenuouſneſs, could 
not but convince Sir James of her ſincerity, 
even while he felt abaſhed, by a conſciouſ- 
nefs of his own duplicity. 


Let us ſee this extraordinary letter, 
ſaid Sir James.—** This young man little 
thought, a few hours ago, that I ſhould read 
the firſt letter you wrote to him. ., 

He little thought,“ returned Mary, 
that I ſhould: haye Written. to him ſo ſoon. 


Such a ſpeedy intercourſe was not in our 


plan, nor had I any certain method of con- 
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Let us ſee,” ſaid Sir James, © how you 


will addreſs him.“ 
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Mary wrote as follows : 


I was to apprize you if any change 


took place in my ſituation ; a wonderful 


change has taken place: It depends 
upon me, and me alone, whether or not 


we ſhall paſs our future lives together ;— 


yet be not elated ; I reiterate no promiſe; 
I repeat no vow : I have, on the contrary, 
engaged to ſuſpend all intercourſe with 
you for twelve months to come:—This 
period I am to paſs in making myſelf ſure 
of my own inclinations, and the propriety 
there would be in following them. At 
the end of that time I am to become your 
wife, with the conſent of my parents, or 
to reſign you for ever. Were I to tell 
you now—what my thoughts will be then, 


it would be to make that choice already, 


which I have promiſed to ſuſpend, This 
41 
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I will not do; and if this ſeeming heſita- 
tion appears to violate the engagements. 
that are already between us, remember 
that theſe engagements were made when 
1 knew not that I was accountable to any 
but thoſe who allowed me to form them, 
Recolle&, farther, that if my new fitua- 
tion has not cancelled any former duty, it 
has, at leaſt, impoſed ſome freſh ones. 
One of the leaſt equivocal of theſe muſt 


be, every compliance with the will of my 


real parents, not inimical to the rights 
which others have in me. Remember, 
too, that the reward of the ſacrifice, at 


* preſent required of me, is to be a free 


choice, in the ſhort ſpace of twelve 
months ; one third of the tune I had ap- 
pointed for myſelf. . 

«© When you have made theſe reflections, 
you will acknowledge there is nothing 


more reaſonable, than that I ſhould yield 


my conſent to what is demanded of me, 
nor any thing more indulgent than the 
conditions annexed. I depend too firmly 


upon the integrity of your principles, to 


6 « fear 
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« fear that you ſhould endeavour to make 
me break the engagement I have entered. 
& into, and you ought to have too ſtrong a. 
«© rehance upon mine, to fear the confe- 
6“ quences of it. 


Sir James read the letter; he could not 
but be ſtruck with the uprightneſs and can- 
dour with which it was marked'; nor could 
he find any thing to diſapprove, except the 
concluding ſentence, Pointing tö it. 


« Ts not this a promiſe that you will not 
change your mind?“ ſaid he. | 
_ « Surely not,” returned Mary, glad to 
enter ſomething farther into the ſubject ;— 
« jt is only a reference to my known ſenti- 
ments; ; to which, if I did not refer, William 
might ſuppoſe I had already changed my 

mind.“ 
Fut does it not imply,” faid Sir James, 1 
ce that you cannot change it without a 
breach of your integrity?“ 

« Aſſuredly 
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% Aſſuredly it does,” replied Mary :— 


« And oh! my father, can any thing be 


more true than this?“ 

« What then,” cried Sw James, . 
* do you mean by your promiſe to me?“ 

« What that promiſe expreſſes, faid 
Mary; © a renunciation of all intercourſe: 
with William for twelve months, and an en- 
gagement that I will, during that period, 
make the beſt uſe of my reaſon to. decide 
what choice I ought to make at the end 
of it.“ | 

« But you have already decided,” ſaid 
Sir James. | | 

« Ah! no,” returned Mary, © what is 
fit and right, it is true, I believe, already to 
be decided for me; but who ſhall ſay, that 
in a twelve month's time I hall think that 
night and juſt which I think ſo now? You 


tell me, my dear father, that the time will 


come when E ſhall be the firſt to ſee and con- 


. demn the folly of my preſent opinions; that 


hereafter I ſhall perceive At which you ſee 
now. I am willing to put this to the tral; 
and 
5 
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and if, indeed, any length of time can ſo 
corrupt my principles, my connexion with 
poor William would be as you ſay, little for 
his happineſs, and I ſhall be as earneſt as 
yourſelf to put an end to it.” 

« Do you confider on whom you reflect 
by all this?“ faid Sir James. ; 

<« I mean not to reflect on any body,“ 
returned Mary; I thought I had had a 
{trait path before me, but you point me out a 
very intricate road, to which I have no clue. 
You talk to me of the regulated orders of 
ſociety ; of the intereſts of my family :— 
Alas ! they are things I do not underſtand. 
How can it be neceſſary to the intereſts of 
my family, that its preſeat wealth, which 
gives ſo much more than is neceſſary to- 
happineſs, ſhould be augmented by my 
marriage? How can it ſhock theſe regulated 
orders of ſociety; whatever they may be, that 
1 ſhould become the wife of one of the moſt 
worthy of his ſex, who is as amiable as he is 
excellent ; who has been my companion and. 
my friend from his childhood, and who, for 
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my ſake, has ſacrificed every proſpect of af- 
fluence that he had in the world?“ 

„Was there ever ſuch a reaſoner!“ ſaid 
Sir James.— Pray, child, where did you learn 
logic d“ 

« I do not know,” cried Mary, bluſhing, 
« what logic is.— But my kind Mr, Ellis 
took pains to teach me what juſtice and ge- 
neroſity were? 

« The devil take him for his pains,” 
thought Sir James; but ſecing how little 
proſpect there was of deceiving her under- 
ſtanding, he thought it beſt to adhere to his 
plan of corrupting her heart, and only re- 
plied, * He gave you partial views of thoſe 
ſublime virtues ; time will enlighten your 
mind on theſe, and many other points.— 
Juſtice and generoſity are firſt due to the 
authors of your being; and it is not until 
you have fulfilled their claims upon you, 
that you can have a right to attend to the 
claims of others. - But no more of what I 
ſee you do not underſtand. Give me your 
letter. Ho is it to be directed?“ 

« Pardon 
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Pardon me,“ ſaid Mary; - 6 you, my 
dear father, I cannot doubt; ſo fairly 920 ſo 
kindly have you dealt by me. But 

But what?“ ſaid Sir James. 

« I have written letters; — I have ſent, let- 
ters—that that have not been properly 
delivered, ſaid Mary. 

« You are not to wonder,” returned Sir 
James, * at any effects of the lively intereſt 
Lady Caroline takes in your welfare, or of 
her ſolicitude that you thould act with pro- 
priety. But to cure you of all ſuſpicion 
that I have any deſign to ſuppreſs or alter 
your letter, you ſhall ſee me deliver it, fealed 
and directed, into Wroughton's hands, and 
hear my orders for its being given to the 
poſt.“ 

« Oh! * ſaid Mary; e 1s not your 
word ſufficient ? There is the letter, my dear 
father ; I cannot doubt but that you will do 
with it as you have ſaid.“ 


It was indeed Sir Jame's full intention fo 
to do. The letter was not exactly what he 
withed ; 
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wiſhed ; yet he depended ſo little upon any 
change that time alone would work in the 
ſentiments of Mary, that he hoped nothing 
more, from this ſuſpenſion of intercourſe 
between the lovers, that he had thus obtain - 
cd, than the gaining ſufficient tune for bring- 
ing to maturity his plans of ſeduction or 
coercion, as circumſtances ſhould make ne- 
ceſſary. The letter, therefore, was ſent 
without any alteration ; and Sir James, hav- 
ing once more put Mary and: Lady Caroline 
upon an amicable footing together, Mary 
was, from this period, introduced to com- 
pany in general, and thrown into a never- 
ceaſing ſucceſſion of amuſements, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Wurar Sir James had foreſeen ſoon 


happened. Mary ſcarcely appeared in the 
world, before ſhe drew around her half the 
young men of faſhion who compoſed its 
circles. Her beauty was of that kind which 
faſcinates, rather than commands. Her 
large black eyes, ſhadowed by a length of 
eye-laſh that obſcured their luſtre, caſt mo- 
deſtly on the ground. —Her exquiſitely 
formed Grecian figure, ſhrinking diffidently 
from obſervation, ſeemed rather to demand 
protection, than to court applauſe. But as 

her 
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her timidity and reſerve wore off by en- 
couragement, her eyes, raiſed to the counte- 


nance of thoſe who converſed with her, 
ſparkled with intelligence, and beamed with 


underſtanding, while her modeſt vivacity, 
and arch ſimplicity, joined with an inexpreſ- 
ſible charm, that was diffuſed over her whole 
perſon and manner, rendered her irreſiſtibly 
alluring. 


It happened, that the very firſt night in 
which ſhe appeared in public, ſhe encounter- 
ed her old lover, Mr. Wynne. From an 
involuntary impulſe, ſhe ſhrunk at the fight 
of him, and caught hold, as if for protection 
of Lady Caroline's arm. 


« What is the matter, child!“ ſaid Lady 


Caroline. 
Mary, recollecting herſelf, replied, . No- 


thing, Madam; ; I need not fear Mr. Wane | 


here,” 
Nor any where, 1 hope,” ſaid Mr. 
Wynne, adyancing, « will you fear him.— 
Accept 
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Accept, I entreat you, of my contrition, and 


allo me the honour of your acquaintance.” 


The contempt Mary felt in her heart was 
expreſſed in her countenance, and ſhe re- 
plied, © Indeed I never wiſhed to be ac- 


quainted with you at all.” 


Lady Caroline, aſtoniſhed and offended 
by the impoliteneſs of ſuch words to a per- 
ſon of Mr. Wynne's appearance, ſaid ſternly, 
« Mary !” and Mr. Wynne, taking all the 
encouragement that was contained in the 
tone of her voice, and addreſſing her with the 
moſt profound reſpect, ſaid, J was once, 
Madam, ſo unfortunate, while unacquainted 
with the rank Miſs Seabright was deſtined 


to adorn, as to offend her by a too lively ad- 


miration of her charms ; and I allow the re- 
ſentment that ſhe ſeems to manifeſt to be 
juſt ; but I ſhould hope that my ſincere pe- 
nitence, and the equally ardent, but more 
reſpectful regard, which I now feel for her, 


may ſecure her pardon, and, in ſome degree, 
recommend me to your favour.“ 


As 
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« I know nothing of all this,” ſaid Lady 
Caroline; “ but if you are a man of faſhion, 


Sir, which I cannot doubt, my houſe is open 


to all ſuch ; and you will not find me ſevere 


in puniſhing a miſtake which is {0 hand- 


ſomely atoned for.“ 

„My connexions, Madam,” returned 
Mr. Wynne, “ are not unknown to you; — 
Lord L will inform you who Mr. 
Wyane is.“ 

« Mr. 1 ſaid Lady 8 — 
« Wynne of Llantriſſent; my nephew's in- 
timate friend!“ 

The very ſame,” ſaid Mr. Wynne gaily, 
e and the ardent admirer of your charming 
daughter.” 

Then pray, Mary, be "NY directly,“ 
ſaid Lady Caroline; “ will have no reſent- 
ment harboured for any little miſtake which 
happened when you were in a ſituation where 


it was impoſſible to know what was due to 


== 7; 


you. | 
„ as never in a ſituation,” returned 


Mary, « where the reſpe& that modeſty 
| | demands 
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demands was not due to me; and I can 


thank Mr. Wynne very little for a reſpect 


that is ſhewn to my fortune rather than to 


- myſelf.” 
What a little ruſtic it is,“ ſaid Lady 


Caroline: © But you, who know in what a 
ſtrange ſituation I was, for ſo many years, 
obliged to leave her, and with what ſtrange 
people ſhe aſſociated, will eaſily pardon thoſe 
little aſperities in her ſtyle and manner, and 
do your beſt, I dare ſay, in aſſiſting me to 
poliſh her.” 

With all the pleaſure in life,” au 
Mr. Wynne ; * I was always defirous to po- 
liſh her; and ſhe knows very well that I al- 


ways told her, from the firſt, that ſhe was 


not born to bloſſom and die unſeen in the 
valley of Llamamon.” 

Oh! that I had never quitted it !” cried 
Mary, earneſtly, provoked paſt patience, by 
the bold effrontery-of Mr. Wynne, and the 
licentious indulgence given by Lady Caro- 
line to every folly that bore the oP of 
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«c will have no exclamatiens,“ ſaid Lady 
Caroline; * the is eternally forgetting that 


ſhe is not upon the Welch mountains, added 


ſhe, turning to Mr. Wynne. 
« No, indeed, 1 ani not,“ faid Mary. 
here is nothing around me that can lead 


to ſuch a forgetfulneſs. . 


Mr. Wynne laughed ; and contriving to 
remain with Eady Caroline during the reſt 
of the evening, he continued to teaze Mary 
with his tailleries and his aſſiduities; and; by 
his frequent alluſions to William, and the 
occurrences that had happened at Llamamon, 
ſometimes covered her with bluſhes of re- 
ſentment, and ſometimes filled her yes with 
tears of tender recollection. | 


From this time Mr. Wynne became the 
1vowed lover of Mary; and he foon made 
ſuch propoſals to Sir James, as he ſuppoſed | 
muſt ſecure him fucceſs to his wiſhes. But 
Sir James's ambition took for his daughter a 
higher flight; he was reſolved to ally himſelf, 

VOL. 11. E by 
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by her meanz, to nobility.; and as, about the 
fame time that Mr. Wynne fully explained 
| himſelf, Sir James had alſo received propo- 
ſals of marriage for Mary from the Earl of St. 
Albans, Mr. Wynne was rejected with ſome- 
thing leſs. ceremony than he thought due to 
politeneſs, and to a perſon of his conſequence. 

He alſo affected to conſider himſelf as pecu- 
.harly ill uſed, from the encouragement that 
he loudly declared he had, from the firſt, re- 
ceived from Lady Caroline: And her ill - 
treatment, added to the flights ſhewn him 
by Sir James, ftimulated alſo by the con- 
tempt and.averſion that Mary always mani- 
fefted-towards him, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of 
reſentment and malevolence, in the miſchief- 
loving, and revengeful boſom of Mr. Wynne, 
as awakened all his former deſire of being an 
inſtrument of evil to her, and all with whom 
ſhe was connected. 


He cared little whether the really perſe- 
veretl in her partiality to William or not; and 
be doubted not but that if ſhe did, ſhe would 
| 6 | readily 
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readily ſacrifice it to the n VIEWS of - 


ber parents, and that nothing could be more 
mortifying, both to her and to them, thari 
the diſcovery of the predilection that ſhe had 


once ſo notoriouſly entertained for the young 


farmer. Hence he made it his buſineſs to 
publiſh, every where, all the anecdotes 


which had come to his knowledge, of the 


former life of Mary; and ſcrupled not to 
inſinuate, that he had declined a connexion 
with her, to which he had been courted by 


ber parents, from ſuſpicions the moſt inju- 


rious to her reputation. 


Fortunately, in the certainty of ſucceſs, 


he had made his wiſh and deſign of marry- 


ing her too public, for ſuch a calumny to do 
her any material injury. It ſerved, however, 
to make known her partiality for William; 
a partiality which the rejection of Mr. 
Wynne by Sir James, and the cold indif- 
ference of Mary to him, and to every. man 
who approached her, ſerved to confirm ;— 
the one N imputed to the impoſſibility 

n that 
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that Sir Jatnes had found of ruling the in- 
clinations of his daughter, and the other to 


the unconciliatory nature. of. a pre-engaged 
heart. 


| Notwithſtanding this ſuſpicion, Mary had 
many lovers. But amongſt them all, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed in rank, in fortune, and 
in perſonal qualities, was the Earl of St. 
Albans. DIG - 


He had conceived for her one of thode 
paſſions which no obſtacles can deter from 
the purſuit of its object, and which no re- 
luctance, or even averſion in the perſon bo- 
loved, can turn aſide from attempts after 
ſelfiſh gratification, 


The intoxicating beauty of Mary was a 
bait which. his ſenſes knew not to reſiſt, and 
her large fortune a prize which his ambition 
ſn: to o gralÞ. 2 * 1 41. 0 


From 


— 
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From the firſt moment in which he had: 
ſeen her, he had become paſſionately in love, 
and as he thought the whole world muſt ſee 


with his eyes, and think with his reaſon, the 
fear of being prevented had cauſed him to 


make a much earlier application to Sir James 
than the ſtrict rules of propriety could war- 
rant. The application was, however, in it- 
ſelf, too acceptable to Sir James to meet with 
a rebuff on that or any other account. Sir 
James manifeſted the moſt eager acceptance 
of his propoſals ; yet, with a crafty ſincerity; 
he fally explained to Lord St. Albans the 
ſtate of his daughter's heart, and. revealed 
every event that had come to his 1 
of her former lite. 


This information might have alarmed a 
lover of more delicacy than Lord St. Al- 


bans; but with him it only added one ſtt- 


mulus more. He perſuaded himſelf he 


ſhoul now be actuated in his purſuit” of 


Mary not only from ſelf-love, but alſo from 
his deſire to do his part towards ſaving 45 
E 3 fine 


| 
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fine a creature from deſtruction ; and while 
the affections of poor Mary's heart raiſed no 
unpediment to the poſſeſſion of her perſon 
and fortune, he could not but ſecretly con- 
gratulate himſelf that it was poſſeſſed by one 
from whom, in his intereſt with her parents, 
he could fear no competition. 


vill not pay myſelf ſo bad a compli- 
ment,” ſaid he, with no unbecoming va- 
nity, as to. fuppoſe I am in danger from 
fuch a rival, of final rejection from your 
daughter. A little, a very little time, I 
think I may be allowed to ſay, muſt ſhew 
ker the difference there is between us. It is 
not poſſible, that with ſo juſt an underſtand- 
ing, and ſo true a taſte as appears in all ſhe 
fays and does, ſhe ſhould perſiſt in an attach- 
ment that muſt be condemned by the one, 
and muſt ſhock the other. I will truſt my- 
;&If wholly to your kindneſs, my dear Sir, 
and to my own merits, to make myſelf ma- 
er of your daughter s heart. Do you only 


n me, that no one > ſhall be allowed to 
contend. 
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contend the prize with me but this ruſtic ;— 
and although I diſdain. the competition, I 
all have no fear of my ſucceſs.” 


Sir James readily engaged his moſt active 
intereſt in a cauſe ſo near his heart, and 
Lord St. .Albans was, from this hour, the 
conſtant attendant upon Mary in every pub- 
lic place, and an eſtabliſhed inmate of her 


father's houſe. 


To 4 diſengaged heart, there were per- 
haps few men who would have appeared 
more attractive than Lord St. Albans.— He 


-was young, handſome, . polite, and infinuat- 


ing: His converſation was amufing, and his 
temper eaſy. If his character was not 
ſtrongly marked, neither was there any thing 
of imbecility in his thoughts or conduct.— 
He was, it is true, a man who could feel 
little for any one but himſelf; nor was he 


very accurate in his ideas of rectitude, or 


nice in his rule of morals.— Although, when 
teit to himſelf, he would not wander from 
| E 4. the 
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the common path of improprieties, trodderval- 
moſt univerſally by all young men of faſhion, 
yet he ſcrupled not to folloꝛo others into a 


more licentious deviation, when no other 


means occurred for the gratification; of bis 
deſires. His maxim ſeemed to be, not to 
ſuffer any „ flower of the ſpring to paſs 
by him ; to fill himſelf with coftly wing and 
ointment, and to crown himſelf with roſe 
buds before they were withered.“ In 2 
word, he lived whally to himſelf; and from 
his earlieſt youth, having never been wanting 


in the power to obtain all he wiſhed, he 
dreamed not of ſelf-government, or the duty 
of moderation; yet, being of a ſocial diſpo- 


fition, in gratifying himſelf, he naturally con- 
tributed to the gratification of thoſe with 

whom he aſſociated; and if his perſonal at- 
trations recommended him to the daughters, 
his rank and fortune made bim equally ac- 
ceptable to the parents: Lord St. Albans 


was therefore an univerſal favourite; and 


there was ſcarcely a ſingle woman in the fa- 
ſhionable aſſemblies where he appeared, 


except 
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except the one to whom he had attached: 
himſelf, who would not have thought herſelf 


-pecuharly fortunate, in having attracted his 


attentions.—But what ſeemed his brighteſt 
perfection in the eyes of moſt, to Mary ap- 


peared his greateſt blemiſhes. 


Under the poliſh of politeneſs, ſhe diſ- 
covered the rough ſelfiſhneſs of the heart, 
and in the careleſs ſuavity of manners, ſhe 
deſcried the unprincipled mind. Offended, 
too, with the farcaſtic tone of ariſtocratic 
impertinence, bordering upon inlolence, 
with which he ſpoke of all who moved not 
in the circle in which he trod, and which 
ſo ſtrongly pointed out to her reſlecting mind 
in what eſtimation ſhe would herſelf have 
been held only a few months before, ſhe felt, 
perhaps, ſomewhat more diſapprobation than 
reaſon or taſte juſtified, of thoſe manners and 
awkward graces, which, whatever admiration 
they might excite in others, /e could not 
conſider otherways than as the maſk to con- 


ceal the deformity of the mind. 
E 5 What 
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Wpbat added force to her diſſikes, was the 
very cilcumſtance which Lord St. Albans 


vanity had flattered him, would have con- 
ciliated her regard. 


Io liſten to any one with favour who 
ſpoke of love, appeared to Mary a violation 
of the faith ſhe owed to William; and when 

the ſubject was perfiſted in, ſpite of the 
. Gfinclination ſhe ſo evidently. manifeſted, 
ſhe conſidered ſuch pertinacity as a violation 
of the reſpect that was due to herſelf. 


As Lord St. Albans offended more in this 
way than any other perſon, ſo was Lord St. 
Albans more diſagreeable to Mary than any 
other. Nor was ſhe ſcrupulous of marking 
this diſlike, by all the neglect and inatten- 
tion to his wifhes that lay in her power. 


While Lord St. Albans remained aſto- 

niſhed, and chagrined with the little pro- 
greſs he made in the affections of Mary, the 
calunnics « of Mr. Wynne reached his ears. 


That 


Lord St. Albans. He had even fo much of 


the ancient chivalry about him, as to think 
it his duty to ſtand forth in the defence of 
1nfulted beauty in general; how much more, 


then, in defence of the beauty he adored ?— 
He challenged Mr. Wynne.—They met.— 


Mr. Wynne received the contents of Lord 
St. Albans” piſtol in his boſom ; he dropped 
ſenſeleſs on the ground; and Lord St. Al- 
. bans went  coolly to lay his laurels at the. 
feet of Mary. 


This action, which appeared to the unſo- 
phiſticated mind of Mary in the light of 
murder, converted her ſimple diſlike of Lord 
St. Albans into abhorrence, and ſhe thought - 
ſhe muſt have loſt her ſenſes, when ſhe heard 
Sir James and Lady Caroline calling upon 
her to teſtify her gratitude to her defender, 

l | E.G. ..: and. 
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That kind of courage which leads a man, 
either with or without a reaſon, to take the 
life of a fellow-creature, . or to hazard his 
own, was not wanting in the compoſition of 
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and found herſelf congratulated on tlie chaſtiſe- 
ment Lord St. Albans had beſtowed 00 
Mr. n | FT 129! 


She oblerves, however, that in her fur- 
priſe and horror, fhe was fingular ; fhe ſaw 
Lord St. Albans unchallenged by the laws 
of his country ; ſhe heard it eſtabliſhed as a 
rule, that, for certain offences, a man of lo- 
nour has a right to attempt the life of his 
tellow man, and ſhe was no longer to 
believe herlelf an inbabitant of the land 
where wilful and premeditated murder is for- 
bidden by the religion of it, and where the 
laws aſſign death as the portion of the 


raurderer, 


It was indeed only in 24 that Lord St. 
Albans was criminal to ſuch an intent. 


Mr. Wynne, after ſeveral weeks of ſevere 
ſuffering, was reſtored to a precarious and 
uncaſy exiſtence, which he hoped to prolong, 

oc 
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by breathing ſome more ſalutary air 
than that. of his native iſland ; and for this 


purpoſe, he was no ſooner able to leave his 
houſe with ſafety, than he quitted England, 
as he thought, tor ever. | 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. V, * 


TaIs incident engaged Mary's mind in 
re lecting on the duties of others. — She had, 
for ſome time before, been buſily employed 
in ſtudying her own. | 


The doubt that Sir James had impreſſed, 
of the rectitude of her adherence to William, 
had not been heard without ſolicitude, or 
paſſed over with indifference. 

It is true, that Mary was very ſincerely in 
love; but ſhe had, from her infancy, been ſo 

accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to connect the ideas of happi- 
neſs and virtue, that it was not the influence 
of any paſſion that could enable her to ſepa- 
rate them. —Sbe felt; that ſelf-approving 
heart was as eſſential to her felicity as even 
the poſſeſſion of the man ſhe loved; and ſhe 
knew, to conviction, that ſhe could neither 
give nor receive happineſs but through the 
medium of virtue. Was it then a duty to 
abandon William, and ſubmit herſelf to the 
will of her parents? It was a fearful queſtion, 
and Mary, with a palpitating heart, ſet her- 
ſelf to examine it. Too young for a caſuiſt, 
unſchooled and unlettered, ſhe buſied her- 
ſelf not. with nice diſtinctions or ſubtle queſ- 
tions. The manifeſt injuſtice ſhe ſhould | 
commit towards William, in reclaiming a 
heart ſo freely given, and ſo repeatedly , 
pledged, furniſhed her with an irrefragab'e 
argument, the moſl flattering to her wiſhes ; 
while the abſurdity of ſubmitting to any. 
bother, the choice of the perſon to whom the 
was to be. bound by the moſt ſacred of 

| obligations, 
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obligations, and to whom ſhe would be ac- 
countable for the moſt arduous of duties, 


appeared ſo glaringly evident, that ſhe was 


ſtruck with conviction of her right to decide 
for herſeif. This right appeared paramount 
to all others; and ſo far ſhe could reaſon lo- 


. _ gically as to diſcover, that a duty, which her 


parents had no right to exact, ſhe. could be 
under no obligation to pay. Thus her 
mind became eaſy, as to the juſtice of her 
determination never to give up William.— 
Much of her own happineſs ſhe was bound 
to ſacrifice to the kindneſs of her parents, 
might have been another conſideration, had 
it not been ſuperſeded by the reflection, that 
ſhe had no right to reſign any part of Wil- 
liam's, and that ſhe could not break her en- 
gagements with him, without making him 
miſerable. Here, then, ſhe fixed, to pre- 
ſerve her faith to her lover inviolate, but to 
ſoften her oppoſition to the will of her pa- 
rents, by every affectionate attention, and 
every dutiful compliance in her power. The 
juſtneſs of her reaſoning, ſhe thought, was 

allowed 
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allowed by the promiſe Sir Jarnes had given, 


that, if ſhe continued in her preſent ſenti- 


ments for twelve months, he would, at the 


end of that period, conſent to her union with 
William. 


Satisfied, then, with herſelf, and relying 


upon the integrity of Sir James, Mary gave 
up her mind to the moſt delightful viſions of 
promiſed happineſs. For ſome time, ſne 


entertained not a doubt of the good will and 
indulgence which he had ſo largely proteſſed. 


His bland and eaſy manners gained both her 


confidence and-her love; and being every 
day more and more convinced that no affec- 
tion could ever ſubſiſt between her and 
Lady Caroline, ſhe ſought an indemnifica- 


tion for ſo heavy a misfortune, by cultivating 


and indulging the fondeſt affection towards 
her father. The deluſion, however, laſted 
not long. With thoſe ſhe loved, Mary was 


as open as day-light.—She dreamt not of 


diſguiſe; and perpetually repulſed by the 


leverity and ill humour of Lady Caroline, ſhe 


hung 
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hung fondly on Sir James; as being the only. 
perſon to whom ſhe could communicate her 
thoughts. Soon, however, ſhe diſcovered. 
that his was no kindred mind. As ſhe play- 
ed fondly round him, he would, according 
to the humour of the moment, ſometimes. 
repulſe, and ſometimes negle& her. As it 
was difficult. to him always to be on his 
guard, he would alſo ſometimes treat her 
opinions and manner of thinking with con- 
tempt. Sometimes he would ridicule the 
ruſticity of her notions, and ſometimes he 
would harſhly condemn them. 


Mary, on theſe occafions, would fhrink 
back into herſelf, and longed to wing her 
way to Llamamon, where alone ſhe thought 
me could find minds ſimilar to her own.— 
Added to this, when Sir James beheld the 
averſion Mary manifeſted towards Lord St. 
Albans, he not unfrequently loſt patience, 
and treated her with a tone of authority 
which gave her a glimpſe into his real in- 
tention, | 
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All her former fuſpicion recurred ;—the 
overheard converſation was recalled to her 
mind ; ſhe thought ſhe ſaw the whole of 
Sir James's paraded kindneſs to her but as 
parts of that original ſcheme, and ſhe re- 
lapſed into diſtruſt and coldnels. 


So ſar from her ſeeing any probability 
that ſhe ſhould, at the end of her year of 
trial, find the indulgence ſhe had been 
taught to expect, fhe had every reaſon, fince 
the introduction of Lord St. Albans into the 
family, to believe that a choice was already 
made for her ; and ſhe every day learnt, by 
accidental converſation, as well as by expreſs 
admonition, how monſtrous, and even im- 
poſſible, the connexion was eſteemed, which 
ſhe wiſhed to form. The defigns of Sir 
James and Lady Caroline became every hour - 
more plain; and the veil, which feemed ſtill 
deſigned to cover them, was become too 
tranſparent not to be ſeen through. Mary 
was at length fully convinced that ſhe had 
been duped. 

| Shocked 
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| Shocked and offended by the duplicity 
with which ſhe had' been treated, ſhe loſt; at 


the ſame moment, all remains of affection 


for Sir James, and alk confidence in what he 
ſaid. 


Reaſoning from particulars to generals, 
ſhe ſaw nothing in the manners of thoſe by 
whom ſhe was ſurrounded but the ſame ſpe- 
cious kindneſs, and the ſame real hard heart- 
edneſs, by which ſhe had been deceived by 
Sir James, 


Diſguſted by an affectation of compliance, 
which her experience had taught her to con- 
ſider as the cloak of ſelfiſhneſs, her mind re- 
volted from the artifictal manners, and the 
ſtudied graces of thoſe who ſeemed to con- 
ſider themſelves as the firſt of human beings. 
Offended by the diſtinction that they arro- 
gated to themſelves, and recollecting how 
widely they differed from all that ſhe had 
been taught to conſider as the exemplars of 


* what is good and amiable in the human 


mind, 
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mind, ſhe became not more enamoured of 
the life and ſociety ſhe had left, from the 
preference that ſhe gave to its ſimple and in- 
nocent pleaſures, than from the poſitive diſ- 
approbation and ardent diſlike that ſhe felt 
to the licentious principles and expreſſive 
amazements that marked the mind and taſte 
of thoſe with whom ſhe now aflociated. 


She had been taught to conſider an avarice 
of time as the key ſtone of every virtue, the' 
inſtrument by which every duty was to be 
performed. Here ſhe ſaw the moſt laviſh 
waſte of moments that would return no 
more, and ſaw hours and days ſhamefully 
miſuſed, which were to be reckoned for in 
the ſtrict account to which ſhe had been ac- 


cuſtomed to beheve every one would ſome- 


time be called. She was herſelf compelled to 
take her ſhare in an idleneſs that her heart 
thus warmly condemned; and fince her leſ- 
ſons had been ſuſpended, there was ſcarcely 
an hour in any one day on which the could 
look back with ſatisſaction. much leſs with 
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applauſe. In aſſotiating with thoſe of hey 
own age, the gaiety natural to her diſpoſition, 
and her time of life, led her to partake, with 


fervour, of the amuſements that were offered 


to her, but ſhe was ſhocked with the light - 
neſs of their principles, and wearied with the 
vacuity of their converſation. Unaccuſ- 
tomed to the details of dreſs and gallantry, 
ſhe had po reliſh for ſuch topics; and ſhe 


found, with amazement, that the young 
talked of nothing elſe. In the ſcandal of the 


day, ſhe was {till leſs intereſted; and while it 
opened ſcenes which ſerved to confirm her in 
her averfion to the way of life to which. her 
parents withed to devote her, it juſtified, in 
her opinion, the reſolution ſhe had taken, 


never to ſubmit to ſuch a degradation of ex- 


iſtence. When ſhe looked around her, and 


. liſtened to the opinions ſhe heard, and re- 


flected on the actions to which ſhe was wit- 


_ neſs, ſhe could ſcarcely perſuade herſelf ſhe 


was in a ſociety of Chriſtians ; and ſince the 


adventure of Lord St. Albans with Mr. 


Wynne, ſhe heſitated not to pronounce that 
| ſhe 


Thame, 
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The was not. Every rule which ſhe had 
been taught to conſider as ſacred, was violat- 
ed ; every principle that ſhe conſidered as 
tacontrovertible, was diſputed. She was 
oſten covered with confuſion, by the conver- 
ſation ſhe heard from the mouths of women 


to whom every body ſeemed to look up';— 


and ſhe was often ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſh- 
ment, on finding connexions avowed, the 
bare ſuſpicion of which, ſhe had ſuppoſed, 
muſt overwhelm the parties concerned with 
She heard much in the praiſe of 
humanity and benevolence; but ſhe ſaw the 
moſt criminal inattention, both to the ſouls 
and bodies of the dependants of thoſe who 
made theſe harangues, and the moſt laviſh 
miſuſe of thoſe fortunes which could alone 


relieve the wants that appeared to be ſo feel- 


ingly deplored. 


«© No, never, never,” ſaid Mary, „ will I 
ſo waſte ny time, my n and my 


Property.“ 


Thus 
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Thus ill had ſucceeded Sir James's plan 
to corrupt the heart, and to falſify the taſte, 
of Mary. All ſhe ſaw and heard ſerved but 
to confirm her in the affections and the 
choice of her earlieſt years; and it was by 
having become intimately acquainted with 
the ſplendid nothingneſs and vicious idleneſs 


of the great world, that ſhe was led, both by 
the election of her heart, and the conviction 


of her reaſon, unalterably to decide in pre- 


ference of the virtuous and rational delights 


of a life ſpent in uſeful occupations, and 
healthful induſtry. 


« William,“ ſaid me. « ſhall not be idle, 
even if my father ſhould make us rich. If 
he work not for himſelf, he ſhall work for 
others. Every hour in each day ſhall have 
its occupation. I ſhould die with grief, 
were I to ſee him 1mitate thoſe arrogant 
men of faſhion, who think theinſelves to 
much above him.” 


4. 
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“ We are eſtimable, would ſhe ſome- 
times think, “only in proportion as we are 
uſeful. © What eſteem is there due to thoſe 
who live wholly to themſelves, and who be- 
nefit others but by chance, and becauſe they 
cannot otherways ſupply ſufficient means for 
their own gratificatigns ?” 
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"CHAP, VI. 


PEP LEES 


W ITH thole ſentiments, which every 


day's obſervation ſtrengthened in the mind 


of Mary, it is not to be wondered at if Lord 


St. Albans made no progreſs in her heart.— 
Every day ſhe teſtified more contenipt and 


diſlike of him. Sir James found his calcu- 


lations falſe, and Lord St. Albans beheld 
hrs vanity confounded. It was evident to 
both, that to proceed in the path they were 
in, was but to ſtray farther from their point; 
yet could not Sir James reſolve to give up 
the Earl as his ſon- in- law; nor could Lord 

/ St. 
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St. Albans conſent to reſign Mary. Lady 
Caroline urged vehemently, and Sir James 
conſented to try its effect. 


He told Mary to conſider Lord St. Al- 
bans as her future huſband, and threatened 
her with the harſheſt conſequences of his 
diſpleaſure, ſhould ſhe venture to reject him. 
Mary pleaded the promiſe that had been 
made her, and found herſelf treated with ri- 
dicule for having relied upon an engagement. 
that it was aſſerted it was impoſſible to tulti!, 


« By ſuch an expedient,” ſaid Sir James, 
] gave you an opportunity of acrogating 
to yourſelf all the merit of a change in your 
ſentiments, and of a return to propriety.— 
You had it in your power to convince the 
whole world, even more than Lord St. Al- 
ban's ſucceſsful ſword had done, that the 
reproaches of Mr. Wynne proceeded alone 
from his malice; and you owed ſuch ad- 
vantages to my indulgence and good ma- 
nagement; but, by your conduct to Lord 
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St. Albans, you daily confirm the ſtigma 


that unworthy man endeavoured to fix upon 


your name. It hence becomes my duty to 
take care, by announcing to the world that 
you are deſtined to become the wife of Lord 
St. Albans, to wipe off this reproach, and to 
convince the moſt incredulous that you are 


thought worthy of the rank to which you 


. were born.“ 


Mary heard this declaration with more in- 
dignation than ſurpriſe. 


4e It is evident,” ſaid ſhe, © that I have 
been deluded :—* But be aſſured, Sir, that 
neither calumny nor murder are the ways to 
ſubdue my reſolution My future life ſhall 
be the vindication of that which is paſt ;— 
and the faith with which I will keep my 
obligations to William, a proof that I am 
incapable of breaking thoſe which I owe to 
myſelf.“ 
« Yet,” ſaid Sir James, ſcornfully, « you 
will be the wife of Lord St. Albans.” 
« Never !” 
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« Never!“ replied Mary, firmly; © but 
I beleech you, oh! my father, not to com- 
pel me into a ſturdineſs of oppoſition ill ſuit- 
ed to the character of a daughter.“ 

« Obedience, unqualified obedience,” 
ſaid Sir James, is the duty of a daughter, 
and it is that which I exact from you.“ 


This declaration called for ſome conſidera- 
tion on the part of Mary. It ſeemed to ab- 
ſolve her from the promiſe ſhe had made, to 
break off all intercourſe with William, ſince 
it revoked the condition upon which alone 
ſhe had given it. Was it then necetlary that 
ſhe ſhould take any ſtep in conſequence of 
being thus at liberty? After all the reflection 
ſhe could make, ſhe reſolved in the negative. 
She found herſelf in no other fituation than 
that in which ſhe had declared her reſolution 
to William not to become his wife until ſhe 
was twenty-one, and ſhe determined to ad- 
here to this reſolution. 


F3 Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding Sir James's threats, ſhe 
feared little from any force that might be 
attempted to be put upon her inchnation, 
and {till leſs from any controul upon her 
actions. She thought it impoſſible that ſhe 
ſhould be married to Lord St. Albans againſt 
ber will, and doubted not the ſtrength of 


her conſtancy. Thus confirming herſelf in 


her attachment to William, and endeavour- 
ing to ſnatch every advantage, in point of 
inſtruction, that her preſent ſituation afford- 
ed her, Mary reſumed that calm tenor of 
mind, and patient waiting-for of better days, 
from which the falſe and inſiduous profeſſions 


of indulgence and love, fo laviſhly made uſe 


of by Sir James, had arouſed her only a few 
weeks before. 


In the mean time, her attachment to 
Wilkam was become publicly and generally 
known ; and as ſhe conſidered, herſelf as no 
longer under any probation, ſhe did not, 
- when challenged on the ſubject by her young 
Thus her love for 

the 


companions, diſavow it. 
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the young peaſant made the diſcourſe of 
every ſociety to which ſhe was known; but 
ſhe was herſelf unconſcious of the degree of 
cenſure ſhe incurred, the wonder ſhe excited, 
and the concluſions that were drawn, as to 
her principles and character, from an attach- 
ment, that, in the eyes of the great and po- 
lite world, appeared ſo monſtrous and uns 
natural. | 


Mothers confidered Lady Carolme as the 
object of the moſt ſincere compaſſion, pro- 
teſting, that were they in her place, they 
ſhould not know where to hide their heads 
for very ſhame. © They could forgive” an 
imprudent paffion, where there was only diſ- 
parity of fortune, but difparity of rank ! for 
ſuch an enormity there could be no pardon.” 
Some more charitable defired it might be 
remembered, that when the attachment be- 
gan, there was no ſuch difparity known to 
ſubſiſt; that manners, habits, and educa- 
tion, were the ſame : The commencement 


of the affection was therefore excuſable ;— 
F 4 but 
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but the continuance of it What charity 
could find an apology for ſuch a dereliction 
of all grandeur of ſentiment ? 


There were, however, general criticiſms, 
and they were made by thoſe who had no ſelf. 
Intereſt in the good or ill conduct of Mary; 
but there was one individual of her acquaint» 
ance who not only heard her ſtory with in- 


dulgence, but alſo flattered herſelf ſhe might 


be able to reap ſome perſonal advantage from 
her ſuppoſed principles. This was Lady 
Harriet Forteſcue, the thirtcenth child of 
the Earl of B=——., 


Lady Harriet was good humoured, lively, 
and indiſcreet. There ſubſiſted between 
Lady B—— and Lady Caroline a cloſe 
intimacy, and the young ladies had become 
extremely intimate, from the firſt of Mary's 
appearance 1n the great world, 


Lady Harriet had ſpent a part of the pre- 
ceding {ſummer at Brighton, and had there 
; formed 
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formed an attachment to a younger ſon of a 
gentleman, who, like Lord B———, had a 
numerous family, and no very large income. 


The young man was deſtined for the pro- 
feſſion of the law; but having, from his 
nurſery, been accuſtomed only to ſcenes of 
diſſipation and indulgence, he was almoſt as 
incapable of the application, and perleverance 
neceſſary even to a tolerable ſucceſs in his 
profeſſion, as he was diſinclined to them. 


He had, however, talents much more at- 
tractive in the eyes of Lady Harriet. He 
ſung well, danced to admiration, and under- 
ſtood the ſcience of ſmall talk better than 
any of his cotemporaries. Lady Harnet had 
beauty, and he felt its power. Lady Har- 
riet had vanity, and was plcafed with her 
conqueſt. They mutually believed them- 
ſelves in love, and they ſoon found, «that 
even a paſſion, viſionary as theirs, was not 
without its ſorrows. 
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The fathers and mothers, on both ſides, 
declared their union impoſſible, and the 
young gentleman was ordered to attend to 
his chambers, and the young lady to her 
maſters. But it is eaſier to command than 
to obey ; and Lady Harriet and her lover 
were neither of them inclined to give them- 
felves much trouble. They therefore con- 
tinued to ſubfiſt on fide glances, private. 6:/- 
fet-doux, and ſometimes ſtolen interviews.— 
Sometimes they talked of waiting for more 
favourable times, and ſometimes they re- 
ſolved not to waſte their lives in fruitleſs ex- 
pectation, while there was a chaiſe and four 
to be had in the metropolis, and a charitable 
blackſmith to be found at Gretna'Green. 


But Lady Harriet was at the bottom a 
coward. It 1s true ſhe liked Mr. Wilmot 
better than any of the other men who flatter- 
ed her; but ſhe liked the eaſe and ſplendor 
of life ſtill better than ſhe liked Mr. Wil- 
mot. The eclat, however, of an elopement, 

with 
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with the honour reſulting from a noble diſ- 


dain, of all pecuniary conſiderations, had 
their charms for her, and ſhe wanted but a 
little encouragement to induce her to take a 
ſtep, which, had ſhe taken, ſhe would have. 
repented every hour of her life.afterwards. 


This encouragement ſhe expected to re- 
ceive from Mary, and therefore cultivated 


her friendſhip with the greateſt affiduity. 


I am engaged every day in your defence, 


my dear Mary,” faid ſhe one day to her, as 


they were alone together ; © the world is fo 
ſtupidly avaricious, that there 1s not to be 
tound one perſon in a hundred who can con- 
ceive the merit and pleaſure of ſacrificing 
all for love.“ 

J am obliged to you for your kindneſs,“ 
returned Mary ; “ but I do not know what 
part of my conduct wants a defence.” 

« Not with me, my dear,” ſaid Lady 
Harriet; „ adore your ſpirit; though L 
muſt acknowledge I ſhould haye_more to igy 
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in your favour, if your ſwain were a gentle. 
man.” 

Does all this refer to my affection for 
William?“ aſked Mary, gravely. | 

« To what elſe can it refer, my dear?” 
replied Lady Harriet; “you muſt be ſen- 
ſible that your paſſion for a-farmer's ſon is a 
little out of rule for a perſon of your birth 
and fortune ; but to be ſure you have a right 
to chuſe for yourſelf, as we all have; and J 
tuppole he is divinely handſome.— I would 
give the world to ſee him.“ 

He would probably FY your ex- 
pectations,“ ſaid Mary, coolly, and piqued. 
« But pray what is there out of rule, as you 
call it, in my attachment to a perſon who 
was once as much my ſuperior in fortune, as 
he wil] always be my equal, at leaſt in every 
valuable quality of the heart and under- 
ſtanding.“ 

« Lord, my dear,” returned "ITY Har- 
riet, is he not a farmer's fon? a perſon 
whom nobody knows? And are not you the 
grand-daughter of an Earl? and allied to 

{ome 
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ſome of the firſt families in the kingdom, 
and may have a hundred thouſand pounds 
for your fortune, for any thing I know ?— 
Such a thing was never heard of, It is a 
little prepoſterous, to be fure. If he had 
been a gentleman, indeed—a perſon of any 
education——,” 
His education was more than equal to 
mane,” ſaid Mary; „ and if being a gentle- 


man means a perſon of gentle manners, one 


who never willingly gives offence, and who 
ſtudtouſly does all he can to oblige and 
pleaſe; who is never at eaſe himſelf, while 
he ſees others in pain; and who thinks no- 
thing burthenſome which can contribute to 
their relief; if this is to be a gentleman, 
William is as much a gentleman as any man 
in the kingdom: But if it mean, as the 
exainples I ſee every day lead me to believe, 
one who makes no ſcruple of ſtareing mo- 
deſty out of countenance, who loiters about 
Jnattentive to the wants and wiſhes of thoſe 
about him; who ſacrifices the conveniences 
of others to his own, whims, and who ſeems 

to 
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to dread the exertion of raiſing a chair from 
the ground, or the labour of ringing a bell; 
then I confeſs William is no nin j— 
and I am heartily glad he 1s not.” 

« To be ſure,” ſaid Lady Harriet, the 
men are inſufferably idle; but how oddly 
you talk! One ſhould thin you did not 
know what a gentleman is.“ 

Indeed I do not,“ ſaid Mary. 

Lord bleſs ma!“ cried Lady Harriet 
„ why a gentleman—a gentleman is a per- 
fon deſcended from an ancient family, to be 
ſure.“ | 

« An ancient family?“ ſaid Mary; «© I 
thought all families were equally ancient.“ 

I never heard the like,“ ſaid Lady Har- 
riet: A gentleman is one who knows who 
his anceſtors have been hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years.” 

*« And is it the ſame with a gentlewoman?“ 

aſked Mary. : 

« To be lure,” returned Lady Harriet. 

Then when lived at dear Llamamon,“ 
ſaich Mary, „and thought myſelf the 


daughter 
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daughter of Richard and Eleanor, I was no 


gentle woman?“ 

« Dear, yes, you were,” ſaid Lady Har- 
riet; * juſt the fame; only you did not 
know 1t.” | 


« I thought you ſaid,” replied Mary, 


« that being a gentlewoman conſiſted in 
knowting who our anceſtors had been for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years.” 

« Bleſs me, there's no talking to you,” 
faid Lady Harriet; “I know what I mean. 
A gentleman is—— is —— is a gentleman.” 

« So I beheve,” returned Mary ; e and 
William is William; © and hitherto you 
have not brought any very convincing argu- 
ment, that there is any thing very prepo- 
iterous in loving him.“ 

« [, my dear?” cned Lady Harriet. — 
« Oh ! no, I am quite of your mind ; only 
I can't help wiſhing him a gentleman, that 
the thing might not be quite ſo odd; but I 


allure you I think you quite right; and to 


tell you the truth, I believe I ſhall follow 


your example.“ 
5 « Indeed l'. 
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Indeed!“ ſaid Mary ; “have you then 
« a William in a corner?“ 

No, not a William,“ ſaid Lady Har- 
riot; © my friend is a gentleman, and I am 
come to aſk your advice, for I am ſure you 
will be of my opinion.” | 
Are you quite ſure of that?“ aſked 
Mary. 

« How can it be otherways?“ ſaid Lady 
Harriet.—* You are reſolved to marry 
William in ſpite of all that your friends and 
relations can ſay to the contrary ; and will 
not you adviſe me to marry Mr. Wilmot, 
let mine do what they will to prevent it ?” 
„Why ſhould they prevent you?“ ſaid 
Mary. 95 

« Oh! the old ſtory,” returned Lady 
Harriet; © becauſe dear Wilmot is poor, 
and you know Lord B 1s not rich, 
and we are thirteen brothers and ſiſters, and 
fo they ſay we ſhall ſtarve if we marry.—But 
don't mind ſtarving Do you?“ 
Indeed J do,“ ſaid Mary. 


„ Why s 
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«© Why; do you think Sir James will give 
you any thing, if you marry William?“ ſaid 
Lady Harriet.“ 

Not a fixpence,” returned Mary. 

** Then you muſt ſtarve,” ogg Lady 
Harriet. 

That. does not follow,“ replied Mary; 
« William knows how to manage a farm, and 
I can ſpin, and underſtand a dairy,” 
Well, I dare fay I could ſpin,” ſaid 
Lady Harriet; © for you know it is very 
faſhionable.—And as to a dairy, it is quite 
my delight.—You can't think what a heau- 
tiful one mamma has in the country: But 
then I am afraid Mr. Wilmot knows no- 
thing about farming; but he might ſoon 
learn ; for all gentlemen are farmers now a 
days.“ 

„And you can riſe with the ſun,” ſaid 
Mary; © make your own butter and cheeſe; 
breakfaſt upon boiled milk ; dine upon beans 
and bacon ; and go to bed by day-light ?” 

« Bleſs me, no!” ſaid Lady Harriet; — 
& how can you talk of ſuch horrid things?“ 
; % Recauſe ' 
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e Becaule they are the things I muſt do, 
when I marry William,“ ſaid Mary, © and 
what you mult do, if you perſuade Mr. Wil- 
mot to turn farmer.” 

“There can be no occaſion,” ſaid Lady 
Harriet; I am ſure I know a great many 
ladies that have darries, and do nothing at 
all like it.“ 

« And thoſe ladies keep themſclves and 
their families from the profits of their 
dairies?“ ſaid Mary. 

No, they have eſtates beſides,” return- 
ed Lady Harriet ; “but I always hear them 
ſay that their dairies anſwer, and are very 
profi table.“ 

« But I take it,” replied Mary, © that you 
and I ſhall have no eſtates ; and that, if we 
keep our dairies as thoſe ladies do, we Thall 
run the chance of ſtarving, which you feem 
to think a very pleaſant expectation.“ 

„No, indeed, that's not it,“ ſaid Lady 
Harriet; “ but to tell you the truth, 1 
don't ſuppoſe that either papa or old Mr. 

Wilmot 
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Wilmot will let us ſtarve; and when we are 
once married, they muſt ſupport us.“ 

And who is to ſupport your brothers 
and fiſters,” ſaid Mary, „ if they all follow 
your example ? Or would you have Lord 
3. — take from his dutiful children, and 
give to thoſe who are undutiful?“ 

« Well,” ſaid Lady Harriet, who would 
have thought this? You preach obedience, 
Mary!“ 

« preach honeſty,” ſaid Mary; “ and 
if I were to ſay J give an example of it in 
my conduct towards William, I think I 
ſnould not ſay more than is true. I have 
heard you ſay, Lady Harriet, that Lord 
B——— can only give you five thouſand 
pounds, Mr. Wilmot, you ſay, is poor.— 
Can you live upon his poverty, and your five 
thouſand pounds?“ 

« Why you,” ſaid Lady Harriet, © talk. 
of living with William, and won't have any 
thing like it. 

« But I can work hard, and live bard, i 

kid Mary; © neither of which can you.“ 
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e No,” returned 1 Harriet; „I was 
not born to it. 

Then,“ ſaid Mary, ce you are not inde- 
pendent enough to have a right to pleaſe 
yourlelt, —You were not born to work, you 
lay, it is true; you were born forgive me, 
my dear Den a poor gentlewoman ;—a 
moſt uſeleſs, helpleſs being. New you were 
born ſomething worſe, in as much as you 
were born to a title, which is one ſhackle 
the more upon your natural abilities. If 
you had been born poor in a cottage, you 
would have known how to have got your 
own living ; but being born poor in a caſtle, 
you muſt depend upon the charity of 
others,” 

6 Depend upon charity, Mary | '” ſaid 
Lady Harriet ; “ what do you mean by 
. 

*-Did you not ſay juſt now,“ returned 
Mary, that if you married Mr, Wilmot, 
Lord B and old Mr. Wilmot would 


he obliged to ſupport you? I can marry 
William, 
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William, and be obliged to nobody but my- 
ſelf for my ſupport.” 

« I am ſure,” {aid Lady Harriet,“ J have 
always been told that high birth is a great 
advantage, and that, with the addition of a 
good education, it would ſupply the place of 
fortune.” | | 

« A good education,” returned Mary, 
« will indeed ſupply the place of fortune, 
and make the accident of birth inſignificant. 
But that education 1s good which fits us beſt 
for our ſtations in life. You have been edu- 
cated for a fine lady, and will find yourſelf 
terribly at a loſs where fine lady qualifica- 
tions are of no ule.” 

« Dear, you miſtake the matter quite,” 
ſaid Lady Harriet.“ You are not to ſup- 
poſe that I have not been taught economy. 
can make up all my own millinery; and I 
know how to ornament a houle at a trifle of 
expence.“ g | 

« What will theſe talents avail you,” ſaid 

Mary, © when you have no millinery to make 


Up, 
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up, and no houſe'that will admit of orna- 
ment? | 

<« But if I marry Mr. Wilmot,” ſaid Lady 
Harriet, „after papa has forgiven us, we 
ſhall havea houſe ; and without injuring my 
brothers and ſiſters, I dare ſay he can get 
Mr. Wilmot a place where there 1s nothing 
to do; for you know we are all on the right 
ſide, and then all will be very well.” 
And ſo,“ cried Mary, « William and I 
are to work harder and harder to pay the 
taxes that are to furniſh a place for you and 


Mr. Wilmot, where there is nothing to do! 
and yet you {uppole you do not depend upon. 


the charity of others! But ſurely you do, 
and upon their induſtry too,” 

_ « Nay, Mary,” returned Lady Harriet, 
« if you talk politics, I have done. 1 
wonder where you get all theſe ſtrange never 
before heard of notions.” 

By making uſe of my eyes, ears, and 
underſtanding,” rephed Mary, „and by 


liſtening to the wiſdom of my dear Mr, 


Ellis.“ 
« Then, 
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„Then, after all,” ſaid Lady Harriet, 
« you would not adviſe me to marry Mr. 
Wilmot ?”? 
Not,“ ſaid Mary, © except you can live 
upon his profeſſion, and your five thouſand 
pounds, without encroaching upon the rights 
of your brothers and filters, or making Wil- 
ham and me contribute to keep you.“ 

« You put things together very ſtrangely,“ 
laid Lady Harriet; „but to be ſure we 
could never live upon ſo little. —VWhy, I - 
ſpend more than half ſuch an income in my 
dreſs; and I am ſure I am very economical 
too. But I begin to think it will be beſt to 
break off in time; for I ſhould hate the 
thoughts of being unjuſt ; nor could I bear 
to be ſo very poor. —And beſides, Mr. Wil- 
mot would not like it himſelf ; and then, 
perhaps, we might quarrel ; ſo I am reſolved 
I will give him his conge.— But who would 
have thought that 3% would have convert- 
ed me?“ | 


Some 
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Some few days after this converſation, 
Lady Harriet received propoſals of marriage 


from a young nobleman of large fortune. 


She accepted the offer with great pleaſure, 


and told every body that it was owing to 


Miſs Seabright that ſhe did not run away 


with Mr. Wilmot, and that ſhe was the hap- 


pieſt woman in the world with Lord Delville. 


CHAP, 
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Wears Mary's advice to Lady Har- 
riot, oppoled to her own conduct, drew upon 
her, from moſt people, the charge of incon- 
ſiſtency, it procured for her the conſidera- 
tion of a perſon, whom lhe had long regarded 
with reſpe& and admiration ; and it ſerved 
to draw ſtill tighter the bonds of friendſhip, 
which were already formed between her and 
a young lady about her own age. 


Although, as moſt of Lady Caroline's con- 4 
nexions, and all her favourite lines of pl HR 
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intimacy lay amongſt people of the firſt rank 
and faſhion, Mary had drawn her obſerva- 
tions upon life and manners moſtly from 
that polluted ſource, yet, as it unhappy 
happens in England, that all degrees and 
ranks edge fo cloſely on each other, as ſome- 
times to intermingle, Lady Caroline herſelf, 
with all her ariſtocratic prejudices, and all 
her arrogant pretenſions to excluſive conſe- 
quence, was ſometimes compelled to appear 
in ſocieties which ſhe conſidered as of a lower 
order, however diſtinguiſhed by their virtue, 
their ſenſe, and the urbanity and politeneſs 
of their manners. 


Still farther, to mortify her pride, ſhe 
could not conceal, either from herſelf or the 
world, that ſome of thoſe who partook of her 
own blood made a part of theſe ſocieties ;— 
nor could ſhe preciſely mark the line in her 
family, where it flowed pure, and where it 
was mingled with a more ignoble ſtream.— 
She generally, however, confined to her own 
perſonal viſits to ſuch ſtreets and ſquares as 

we 
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we have marked with the ſtamp of faſhion ;— 
or if ſhe deviated from this rule, it was in 
favour of thoſe few of the nobility, who, 
having had fixed reſidences before this ſtamp 
was eſtabliſhed, gave ſufficient dignity to 
plebeian ſtations to intitle them to her no- 
tice. As to the reſt of thole, to whom, 
perhaps, her civilities were much more due, 
ſhe declared ſhe believed them © the beſt 
people in the world ; but that really they 
lived at ſo unconſcionable a diſtance, and in 


ſuch ſtrange aut of the way places, that ſhe 


had neither time to viſit them, nor courage to 


encounter the obſtacles that lay in her way.? 


There was, however, one exception to 
this maxim, that, in ſpite of herſelf, ſne was 
obliged to make. 


A relation of her mother's had been bred 
to the law. —He was at once the ornament 


of his profeſſion, and of human nature. He 


had married a woman diſtinguiſhed alike for 
her underſtanding, her excellence, and the 
G 2 agreeableneſs 
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agreeableneſs of her talents. Her birth and 
connexions were ſuch, as even the piide of 
Lady Caroline was obliged to reſpect. She 
united in her favour the ſuffrage of people of 
the firſt faſhion, of the moſt exalted under- 
ſtandings, and of the moſt ſcrupulous morals, 


Many boaſted of her acquaintance, who 
were ſcarcely intitled to courtſey to her in 
public; and all who poſſeſſed it conſidered 
it as the ſource of ſome of their beſt plea- 
ſures. There were diſtinctions that Lady 
Caroline could not deny; for they were 
lanctioned equally by the voice of faſhion 
and of truth. What then could make it 
difficult or irkſome to Lady Caroline to viſit 
Mrs. Elliot ? Mrs. Elliot lived in Bloom- 
 ſbury: 


This weighty impediment to Lady Caro- 
line's appearing at her houſe, would probably 
never have been gotten over, had not ſhe 
veen drawn thither by a motive much more 
powerful than any reliſh which ſhe had for a 

3 {c ctety, 
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ſociety, which was in fact too good to be her 


taſte, This motive was not the fear of being - 


ungrateful, but of being figmatized with in- 
gratitude. 1 


Mrs. Elliot was a perſon too well known; 
and of too much real conſequence to be un- 
gratefully neglected without drawing oppro- 
brium on the perſon who neglected her ;— 
and Lady Carol:ne's obligations to her had 
been too pubiic to give her reaſon to hope 
ſhe ſhould eſcape cenſure, were ſhe to fail in 
every attention to her benefactor now in her 


power. 


Mrs. Elliot alone, of all Lady Caroline's 


connexions, had been aſſiſtant to her in her 5 


diſtreſs previous to her voyage to India, and 


ſhe had been the means of reconciling her to 


her family on her return. The one obliga- 
tion was too notorious, and the other too re- 
cent, to ſuffer Lady Caroline, with impu- 


nity, to er forgetful of either. She had 


G6 3 | therefore 
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| therefore talked .oftentatiouſly of her grati- 


tude, and the eternal remembrance ſhe ſhould 
retain of the, favours done her. For theſe 


reaſons, Mary had been introduced at Mrs, 


Eliot's on her arrival in town; and from 
the firſt, ſhe had found the ſociety ſhe had 


there met with peculiarly attractive. It was 


indeed a ſociety that charmed all ages.— 
Dullneſs, that fiend, who, with hovering 
wings, ſo frequently damps all attempts to- 
wards gaiety, even in the moſt brilliant aſ- 


ſemblics, never found its entrance within 
Mrs, Elliot's walls. —Unincumbered by the 


trappings of vanity, uncontaminated by the 


allay of vice, pleaſure here appeared in its 
genuine form, and native purity. Eaſe and 
gaiety were its handmaids, and reflection, 


free from ſelf-reproach, its follower. It was 


here that converſation aſſerted its rightful 
claims, and became, what it was meant to 
be, the firſt delight of rational creatures.— 
People, accuſtomed to be hurried by the ty- 
ranny of habit, from one place of amuſement 
to another, were aſtoniſhed to behold Mrs. 
Elliot, 
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Elliot, without effort, poſſeſs, and commu- 
nicate that pleaſure which they, with ſo 
fruitleſs a labour, were perpetually ſeeking, 
but could never find. The queſtion was 
continually aſked, © How can you find the 
means to detain ſo many agreeable people 
around you?“ And the obſervation conti- 
nually made, Nobody has ſuch good ſo- 
ciety as Mrs. Elliot.“ —* Nobody but Mrs. 
Elliot can live with thoſe they like.” 


Mrs. Elliot would often reply, You 


might all do as much, if you would ; but if . 


it is neceſſary to you to be at ten different 
places in a night, you cannot expect 
to enjoy yourſelves in any. My whole 
ſecret conſiſts in knowing when I am well.” 


No where did Mary dance with half ſo 
much delight, as at Mrs. Elliot's: No where 
did ſhe liſten to converſation (and ſometimes 
as diffidently take a part in it) with ſo much 
reliſh and improvement as there. With 
Mrs. Elliot herſelf, ſhe was inexpreſſibly 

| G 4 charmed. 
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charmed. She ſeemed to her the prototype 
of all ſhe could herſelf wiſh to be: Yet ſhe 
felt ſo ſenſibly the diſtance which Mrs. 
Elliot's talents and merit put between 
them, that perhaps ſhe, of all thoſe to whom 
Mary had been introduced, was the one 
with whom ſhe had leaſt familiarized her- 
ſelf. Mrs. Elliot's temper, although more 
than commonly kind, was not of that facile 
ſort which beſtows indulgence alike on all. 


Merit or talents were neceſſary to engage her 


admiration, or ſecure her love. Tolerant to 
all, ſhe yet ſuffered not the inſolent or care- 
leſs to paſs unrepreſſed or unadmoniſhed.— 
Hence thoſe who. frequented her ſociety 


found it neceſſary to regulate their manners 


by the dictates of good taſte, and the re- 
ſtraints of propriety. Mary ſaw that ſhe 
could not hope for the favour of Mrs. Elliot 


without deſerving it; and diffident of her- 


ſelf, ſhe miſtruſted her own powers as to 
making ſo deſirable an acquiſition. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Elliot neither liked nor approved 
Lady Caroline; and the ſtory of Mary's 
pertinacious attachment to William having 
reached her ears, with circumſtances very 
diſadvantageous to Mary, Mrs. Elliot made 
no advances that could encourage her' to 
more openneſs. She thought ſhe obſerved 
in Mrs. Elliot leſs kindneſs to her than to the 
other young people who aſſembled at her 
houſe; and the idea that ſhe was difap- 
proved by a perſon of whom ſhe had fo high 
an opinion, ſeemed to her as a condemna- 
tion, and leflened her courage in laying claim 
to her attentions, 


Mary's beauty, and the ſweetneſs of her 


manners, had, notwithſtanding, made her 


very conſpicuous in Mrs. Elliot's aſſemblies. 
Mr. Elliot, who was accuſtomed to talk much 
to the younger part of the ſociety, ſoon diſ- 


covered the uncommon excellence of her 


underſtanding, and encouraged an intimacy 
between her and a niece of his own, who was 
at preſent with Mrs, Elliot. 

G 5 Anna. 
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Anna united the kindeſt heart, and the 


beſt diſpoſition it was poſſible for a human 
creature to poſſeſs ; but ſhe had flow parts, 
and much indolence of mind. Mr. Elliot 
hoped, that the ſuperior genius, and active 
energy of Mary, migh excite Anna to great- 
er exertion; and Anna, enamoured of ta- 


lents, which, though ſhe deſpaired to rival, 


ſhe was incapable of envying, became ſincere- 
ly and warmly attached to Mary. Mary, 
on her part, found in Anna a virtue ſo ge- 
nuine, and a kindneſs ſo fincere, that ſhe 
ſoon preferred her company to that of every 
other young perſon with whom ſhe was ac- 
quainted, and conceived for her the moſt 
fincere affection. But the two friends had 
to combat with the prepoſſeſſions of Mrs. 
Elliot, all in disfavour of poor Mary ; and as 
Anna was not formed- to be a very powerful 
advocate, ſhe- was, fox ſome time, able to 


make but ſmall progreis in her own opinion. 


It happened that Anna was well known to 
Lady Harriet Forteſcue, and to her ſhe had 
detailed 
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detailed the converſation ſne had had with 
Mary, and the conſequences of that conver- 
ſation to herſelf. Anna had repeated all this 
to Mrs. Elliot, and ſhe had found ſome- 
thing ſo unuſual, conſidering Mary's ſitua- 
tion, and her ſuppoſed partiality to William, 
in the turn of thought diſplayed in this con- 
verſation, that ſhe had been led, from that 
time, to converſe more freely with her. 


tt was impoſſible to do ſo without diſ- 
covering the excellence of her principles, and 
the ſoundneſs of her underſtanding. Joined 
to theſe, there was in Mary a gaiety of diſpo- 
fition, and a talent for amuſement, always 
peculiarly agreeable to Mrs. Elliot, wherever 
ſhe found them. Every important objeCtion 
to Mary's character being done away in Mrs. 
Elliot's opinion, ſhe became almoſt faſcinat- 
ed by the natural graces of her converſation 
and manners ; while Mary, from the indul- 
gence with which ſhe was now treated, find- 
ing all fear and reſerve diſſipated, availed 
herſelf of the advantages reſulting from a free 
3 G 6 intercourle 
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it incalculable. 


One- of the moſt valuable of Mrs. Elliot's 


talents was the addreſs, with which ſhe unit- 


ed the moſt perfect frank neſs, with the tend- 
ereſt reſpect for the feelings of others. No 
one, who converſed with her, could be igno- 
rant of her real ſentiments; but no one 
could be offended by her manner of diſcover- 
ing them. To the young, with whom ſhe 
was intimate, ſhe never omitted intimating 
the failings ſhe obſerved in their conduct, 
but in ſuch a way as to excite apprehenſion 
only in thoſe who wiſhed not to be corrected. 
Mary, who loved inſtruction, and panted 
after perfection, knew how to take leſſons 
even from the turn of Mrs. Elliot's eye :— 
Hence ſhe formed herſelf from her example, 


and emulated her virtues ; and thus ſcarcely 


a day paſſed that ſhe 0. not add n 
to her own. 


The 
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The partiality that Mary expreſſed for 
Mrs. Elliot, and the ſociety ſhe met with at 
her houſe, was highly diſpleaſing to Lady 
Caroline. 


In every thing, 


Elliot, it is true, is a very reſſ e table perſon; 
but with whom does ſhe chiefly aſſociate? 
A parcel of vulgar lawyers and their wives; 
people whom one ſees no where elſe.“ 


« True,” returned Mary, with humility 
in her tone, but ſatire in her heart, © they 


are a ſort of people whom we ſee no where 
elſe.” | 

« I recommended Lady Seymour to your 
notice and imitation,” ſaid Lady Caroline; 
« fince you mult pretend to underſtand good 
converſation, where will you find it in fuch 


perfection as at her houſe, and at her ſup- 


pers?“ 1 
« It 1s a converſation,” replied Mary, 


to which lam not equal.“ 


Pray 
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* Pray what do you mean to object to?“ 


ſaid Lady Caroline, with your mock mo 


deſty.” 


Why ſhould I make you angry?“ aid | 


Mary.— But would you indeed wiſh me 
to imitate Lady Seymour's manners and 
converſation ?” 

There's another bleſſed effect of your 
vulgar prejudices,” ſaid Lady Caroline ;— 
] underſtand your infinuation.—You good 
people are fo mightily cenſorious.—Pray, 
Mrs. Nicety, to what do you object in Lady 
Seymour's manners and converſation?“ 


* In her manners,” ſaid Mary, warmly, 


« her ayowed connexion with Mr. Stan- 
hope.—In her converſation, an indelicacy 
that covers me with confuſion.” 

« Oh! you are prodigiouſly underſtand- 
ing,“ ſaid Lady Caroline; „and what im- 
propriety does your ſuperior wiſdom ſee in 
what you are pleaſed to call her connexion 


with Mr. Stanhope ? Is he not the friend of 


Lord Seymour? Is not Lord Seymour ad- 


mitted to all Lady Seymour's parties. If 


he 
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he ſees nothing to diſapprove in her conduct, 
does it become you, child, to be her cen- 
ſor?“ 

No, indeed,” ſaid Mary, modeſtly, « it 
does not become me; nor do I mean to be 
ſo; but I cannot be inattentive to what I 
ſee; I cannot be inſenſible to the obſerva- 
tion I have heard made a hundred times, 
that the eaſe with which Lord Seymour 
ſeems to vie his wife's behaviour, only ſhews 
that the depravity has a wider range.“ 

That's one of your Bloomſbury obſer- 
vations,” cried Lady Caroline; I muſt 
put an end to your viſttings there.” 

« Pardon me,” ſaid Mary; „it is the 
obſervation of thoſe who are not perhaps in- 
titled to throw the firſt ſtone, even at Lady 
Seymour.—In Bloomſbury they talk of 
things, not perſons, Madam.” 

« Are you really fo ſtupid,” cried Lady 
Caroline, „as to find no amuſement in the 
converſation you hear at Lady Seymour's.” 

*] do not ſay ſo, returned Mary: On 
the contrary, I often find it highly amuſing, 
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But that muſt be when I can liſten to it, 
which is indred far from being the caſe at 
all times.” 

« And then,” ſaid Lidy Caroline, ſee 
you gazing at the pictures as if you had for- 
gotten that there was any body in the room, 
or counting the ſticks of your fan, like ar 
idiot.“ 

« And happy am I if, by ſuch dared 


ents,” cried Mary, I can eſcare from 
being made a party in a dialogue, that I 


really think it would become no young 
woman to join in.“ 


Lady Caroline gave Mary a look of inef- | 


fable contempt, and bade her prepare to fup 
that evening at Lady Seymour's. 


CHAP, 
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Writ the events and obſervations of F 
every day were ſtrengthening Mary in her 1 | 
predilection for a life of honeſt induſtry, and | 
rational amuſement, in preference to the "244 
ſplendid frivolouſneſs and licentious indul - bats 
gences of high bred idleneſs, ſhe remained 
wholly ignorant of the ſentiments and occu- = 
pations of William, She had hitherto re- 1 
ccived no reply to the letter ſhe had written 
to him; and ſhe conſidered his ſilence as an +4 
acquieſcence in the reſolution ſhe had an- 14 
nounced to him. — She could not wiſh this 1.48 
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otherways ; but importuned and wearied as 


ſhe was daily by the aſſiduities of Lord St. 


Albans, and the life ſhe was compelled to 


lead, ſhe found this total interruption of in- 
tercourſe with all whom her heart beſt loved, 
and her reaſon beſt approved, almoſt fury 
portably irkſonie. 

It was therefore, with no common degree 
of conſolation and joy, that one day, on re- 
moving a box that ſtood upon her dreſſing- 
table, ſhe beheld a letter, directed in the 
hand-writing of William. 


With an eagerneſs, that ſhe had ſcarcely 
ever felt before, ſhe tore it open ; but ſhe 
had hardly read three lines before her joy 
was converted into ſadneſs ; and the tears 
that fell in ſtreams from her eyes, defeated 
her deſire of reading to the end. Theſe 
were the contents : 
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* It I cannot be exculpated, oh ! my be- TH} 
loved, from the criminal deſire, to break ; Mai 
« in upon your engagements, by the ex- | La 
? 


“ treme anxiety of mind under which I F 
« write, I know not what excuſe to offer. 0 1 
* Yet you muſt pardon me, Mary! To 
„be wretched, as I am wretched, and to 
ſeek for no alleviation to my miſery, is 
« impoſſible. 1 
« The ſubmiſſion with which J received be 
« your laſt afflicting letter, and the ſilence I N 
have preſerved under it until now, will 6 
« ſhew you that I will not lightly offend. l 
That you ſhould make the trial that 1 
« was. required of you by thoſe who call 
« themſelves your parents, I acknowledge to "+08 
„ have been proper in you, however grievous | ö 


— 
— 


eto me; nor could I, for a moment, doubt 55 
« your finally adhering to that which you + 
« believed to be juſt, however I might Wh; 2 
« tremble for the bias that the company, 1 
«. which you are compelled to keep, might | it 
« give to your principles. I reſolved to it 
e abide thus . trial. But I was not Wn 

« dued hy! 
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«. muſt be my arrogant opinion of mylelf, 
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duped by the indulgence that was pro- 
miſed to be the conſequence of it. I had 
no truft in the people you are with; and 
I knew, that if I were to be poſſeſſed of 
my Mary, I muſt ewe this invaluable bleſ- 
ſing to her own integrity and courage 
alone. ; 

« I did not doubt you—yet I trembled.-— 
Mary, my dear Mary, if you love ſtill as 
you were wont to do, you will not blame 
emotions you muſt yourſelf have expe- 
rienced. 

e heard, with ſatisfaction, but without 
ſurpriſe, that the preſumptuous addreſſes 
of Mr. Wynne had been repulſed with 
the diſdain that they deſerved. I could 
not fear a competition there. But what 


if J were not alarmed when I find the 
little worth I poſſeſs, unadorned as it is 
by perſonal attractions, and unſupported 
by the props of fortune, oppoſed to the 


acknowledged merit of Lord St. Albans, 
- « {et 


cc 


44 
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cc 
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ſet off by uncommon gracefulneſs of per- 
ſon, and by all the dazzling appendages of 
rank and riches | 

Such is the picture that is drawn of 
him to me. — And alas! my beloved, if 


if he be ſuch as he is repreſented, how can 


I juſtify the ſelfiſhneſs, that ſtill urges me 
to entreat- I may not be ſacrificed to his 
ſuperiority ? 

« Once I flattered myſelf that I might 
have been your defender : 
Albans has written his title to that di- 
ſtinction in characters of blood. Was 
ſuch ferocity acceptable to you? Ah 
what 1s 1t that I would not have done to 


have vindicated innocence like your's, ex- 


cept that which Lord St. Albans did! — 
Yet if ſuch a ſacrifice was grateful to 
you—but no ! the thing is impoſſible ;— 
you might pardon ſuch a deviation from 
rectitude, but you could not approve it: 
And have you not pardoned it? And 


when I think of all the reaſons you have to 


pardon it, can I condemn you? 
9 


: But Lord St. 
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40 


I can offer you nothing ; he offers you 
all that is worthy of your acceptance.— 
Oh ! my once own Mary, you know not 
what torture wrings my heart at this mo- 
ment; you know not the cruel diſcord 
that reigns there. The ſtruggle between 


ſelf and—you——Happy, happy times! 


for ever gone, I fear, when theſe two dear 
intereſts were inſeparable. 

« ] would ſay, think not of me; regard 
only your own happineſs ;—continue to 
adorn the ſtation, to which—alas ! for 
me you were born.—But I cannot ſay 
this My heart dies within me at the 
thought.—Yet, oh! my beloved, believe 


the unadulterated fincerity, with which [I 


I aver, that I would do more than die—1 
would reſign you, rather than detract one 
particle from your felicity. There 1s a 


& pofſivitity that would reconcile my gene- 


cc 


roſity, and my every thing and happineſs 
in this world: But it is fo preſumptuous, 
ſo unreaſonable a poſſibility !—Can it be 


indeed poſſible? Can it be that I am ſtill 
« the 
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the beloved of my Mary's heart? Still 
preferred, poor, uncducated ruſtic as I am, 
to the rich, the learned, and the polite ? 
« But alas! could this be fo, ought I to 
wiſh to ſee you in that ſituation of life to 
which ſuch a preftrence would lea:l ?— 
Would I willingly narrow the ſphere of 
your excellence? Would I confine thoſe 
charms and thoſe talents to a cottage, 
which would dignify a throne ? But is not 
this, my deareſt, the language of the world 
and of prejudice, rather than that of the 
heart and of reaſon ? What alone are the 
true purſuits of life? The exerciſe of vir- 
tue, and the permanency of happineſs.— 
Are there more virtues to be practiſed on 
a throne, than in a cottage ? Is happineſs 
more ſtable under gilded cielings, than 
under roofs of thatch ? Are not our virtue 
and happineſs in proportion to our uſc- 
fulneſs? Do my partialities and my wiſhes 
deceive me, when I aflert that more gene- 
ral benefit 1s derived from thoſe in the 
lower and middle ſtations of life, than 
=. 43h "0 from 
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« from thoſe in the higher ? The great, like 
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beacons ſet on a hill, may warn from dan- 
gers, or point to ſafety. Thoſe who la- 


bour with the mind or the body, like the 


obſcure rivulet, ſilently holds on their way, 
unnoticed and unthought of, until their 


courſe is marked by the fertilization that 


attends it. 

« What then, oh! my beſt beloved, are 
they but words without meaning, when I 
talk of narrowing the ſphere of your ex- 
cellence, of confining your charms and your 
talents to a cottage? No where can they 
be more extenſively uſeful, for no where 
can they be wanted ſo much. The be- 
nefit they would there confer would be 
almoſt the work of creation, Haye we 
not heard our kind Mr. Ellis fay, that he 
was able to do more good 1n one year at 
Llamamon than in all the years that he 
ſpent in the great world? No, if you 


« fhould fall dignify me, by your preferring 
love, I ſhould not have to reproach my- 
«* ſelf, than while I was greatly happy in the 


fruits 
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fruits of it, I had rendered you leſs bene- 


« ficial to their fellow mortals than the God 
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of us all had deſigned you to be. But 
who ſhall inſure me, that I ſhall not 
render you leſs happy ? 

« Ah! my deareſt creature, believe me 
that I would not purchaſe years of felicity 
by one day's miſery to you. I can——t 
think I can renounce you ; but where 


am I to find the courage that is to ſupport 


me under the conviction, that it is thro! 
my agency you are leſs happy than you 
would have been, had you never known 
me? 


« Spare me this evil, and I will learn to 


bear any other you may impoſe. 

« If, then, your new way of life has ſuch 
charras for you, as it would be painful to 
you to forego; it this Lord St. Al- 
bans——Oh ! Heaven ſhield you from 
a pain ſimilar to that which ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition can inflict! If this Lord St. Al- 
bans, with all his chaſtity, and all his 
merit, has thrown the once loved qualities 
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of your William into the ſhade - purſue 
your recent taſte, and gratify at once your 
parents, your lover, and yourſelf.— But 
then be ſincere, and tell me you are 
changed. Let me learn my fate from 
yourſelf; and oh ! delay not the blow.— 
No longer can I bear the ſtate of tortur- 
ing ſuſpenſe, in which I have exiſted for 
ſome weeks paſt. From you I have heard 
nothing ; and all -I have heard of you has 
been wretchedneſs. | 

« You may ſay I ought to wait the time 
appointed for your deciſion; but that IS 


impoſſible. 


I am aſſured that preparations are mak- 


40 
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ing for your marriage with Lord St. Al- 
bans ;—that you are to be his—when ? 
alas! even now you may be his.—And it 
is an unpardonable temerity in me to en- 
treat, if I muſt be undone, that you will 
yourſelf ſign the mandate of my ruin? 


« I picad no rights; J urge no engage- 


ment. My rghts were in your heart ;— 


your engagemonts were in your affections. 


« If 


it 


«c 
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If I have loſt the one—if you have 


changed the other, I have no rights that I 


would urge, you have no engagements 


that I with you to keep. Be ſpeedy, and 
let me know the worſt. I cannot live 
another month 1n the ſtate I am now in, 

Perhaps you will aſk after your friends. 
You may inquire concerning your once 
loved Llamamon. But what can I tell 
you that will give you pleaſure ? Our 
dear mother droops, and wiſhes not for 
the continuance of a life which is robbed 
of its beſt joys. Our kind Mr. Ellis has 
been, for many weeks, confined to his bed. 
Your abſence has ſpread deſolation thro” 


the walks of Llamamon. I have never 


ſtirred from the vicarage ſince I returned 
into Merionethſhire. Mr. Ellis wiſhes 


me to cloſe his eyes; nor will it be long 


before he is gratified. How will theſe de- 
tails afflict you! For even ſhould you be 
changed towards me, you wil be the 
ſame towards our dear mother, and our 
kind Mr. Ellis. They daily pray to God 
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to ſhower upon you the choiceſt bleſſings, 
{ « Oh! may their prayers be heard! and 
„ < the good they wiſh you be doubled, if it 
| e be poflible, a thouſand and a thouſand 
0 « fold! 
i «© My beſt beloved, and ever to be beſt 
| « beloved—farewell. 
; ] ought to entreat your pardon for the 
. | <« jnconveniencies and the inconſiſtencies of 
< this meaſureleſs epiſtle, but I regard them 
F << not myſelf; and with you they may ſerve, 
< « (as Iam to be the happieſt or moſt miſer- 
, « able of men) either as a motive for pity, 1 
F « or as an apology for rigour.'”” ' 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, IX. 


44 


LONG as this letter was, Mary made it 
ſtil! longer by the torrents of tears, and the 
many lamentations that ſo mournful a picture 
of the ſtate of thoſe ſhe ſo dearly loved, drew 
from her. 


William ſuffered, ſhe forgot, for a time, her 
power of alleviating his wretchedneſs; and 
the image of his deſpair, of her dear mother's 


grief, and the dying moments of Mr. Ellis 


wholly poſſeſſed her mind. 


H 3 But 


In her pity for what her dear 
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But this forgetfulneſs of reaſon continued 
not long. She rouſed herſelf, and reſolved 
to exert her own courage, that ſhe might in- 
ſpire it to thoſe who ſeemed to rely upon 
her alone for conſolation and ſupport, 

The hours of each day were, with her, too 
ſtrictly called to account, to allow her any 
time unobſerved, but that which ſhe ſtole 
from ſkeep. How tediouſly then crept the 
moments until the uſually late, or rather 
early hour, of Lady Caroline's domeſtic 
economy came, which conſigned herſelf, and 
all her houſehold, to reſt. 


Mary retired to bed, and diſmiſed her at- 
tendant; but ſhe was no ſooner withdrawn, 
than ſhe again roſe, eager to ſpeak comfort 
to William, and to exculpate herſelf. Thus 
ſe wrote: 


« Who told you that preparations were 
% making for my marriage with Lord St. 
« Albans? Who told you that T might be 
already his? Was it the ſame perſon who 
„gave 
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gave you ſo flattering a picture of his 
charms and his virtues? Equally authen- 
tic was each intelligence. 

My dear friend, ſhall I reproach 3 you 
for giving credit to reports ſo injurious to 
me, or ſhall I conſole you under the 
miſery theſe- reports have inflicted upon 
you ? I ought, perhaps, to reproach you ; 
and I can think of nothing but how to 
conſole you. * 

„No, my dear William, I am not chang- 
ed; my taſte, my affections, my iprinct- 
ples, are the very ſame Iimbibed*with the 
air I breathed at dear Llamamon. But I 
claim no merit from this. Not. to prefer 
what I once poſſeſſed, to that whieh I am 


* now compelled to endure, would ſpeak 


me as: void of reaſon as of virtue. 
« My good friend, you know not the life, 
the manners, the perſons whom you be- 


lieve to be ſo alluring. Nor am I miſtreſs | 


of a pencil that can paint them in their 
true colours. | 
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% This Lord St. Albans | your hero, of 
the hero of your unknown informers, fo 
% formidably arrayed in the divine panoply 
* of virtues and graces, —\V hat is he? A 
« perſon of no energy; yet capable of acts 
« of the moſt daring folly, Selfiſh, licen- 
« tious, unprincipled—a murderer | yes, a 
* murderer in den, if not in fact; and yet 
« you have ſuffered yourſelf to believe he 
« might be united to me! Oh! William! 
„% William! when I am happy enough to 
* allow me to think of revenge, how ſhall 


& you ſuffer for this.“ 


* I know not whether he poſſeſſes the un- 
common gracetulneſs of perſon, which you 


% jmpute to him; for I have looked at him 


« ſo little, that his features are ſcarcely 
* known to me.—But this I know, that in 
my eyes he has not a ſingle charm. I ſee 
« him only as oppoſed to you. — Shrink not 
from the compariſon you have no need. 
« In the one, I ſee all that is manly, gene- 


<. rous, humane, and virtuous. In the other, 
nothing 
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6 nothing but what is frivolous, ſelfiſh, un- 
« feeling, and unjuſt. The one is ready to- 
« ſacrifice rights the moſt unqueſtionable, a 
* happineſs the moſt dear to him, proſpects 
the moſt ſeductive, to the imagined poſ- 
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ſibility that ſuch a ſacrifice may contribute 
to the happineſs of her he loves. | 

The other, in defiance of all rights, 
graſps at the poſſeſſion of a woman, who 
declares the moſt decided, preference to 
another, ſeeks ſelf.gratification zin the 
miſery of her who is to beſtow it, and for 
a momentary indulgence to himſelf, would: 
mark every coming hour of her life with. 
wretchedneſs and deſpair. 

« Think you, my dear friend, I do-r not 


love my/e/f too well, not to continue. to 


5 


love n q = 
« You will aſk whence then comes praiſe: 
to ſuch a character as I have deſcribed. 
«© What ſays the proverb? In the coun- 
try of the blind, the one eyed is a King. 
But if Lord St. Albans. is lefs imperfe& 
than his companions, is that a reaſon why 
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] ſhould prefer him to thoſe who have no . 
oc blemiſh ? Shall I, who have-breathed the | 
e pure air of virtue and Llamamon, defirc , 
« to reſpire the thick and adulterated at- 8 
© moſphere that now ſurrounds me? Ali! a 
* no! did my power ſecond my wil, far, ; 


t far would I fly from your man of excellence, 
« and London for ever. | 

«Be aſſured, my dear William, it is not 
4 my heart alone that makes this preference; 
« jt is my reaſon, and my principles. 


«© Thoſc manners, of which we have heard 8 
« {o much, and which we have imagined ſo i 
refined, ſo ſoft, fo delicate, would put 0 


« ruſtics to the bluſh, and cover our milk- 
«. maids with confuſon. I cannot delineate 


« life thoſe lead, with whom I now affociate, 
e js, that it is one continued idleneſs; and 
« deviation into action leads to vice. How * 
« unintelligible here would be your defini- 
« tion of the true purpoſes of life—uſfetul- 
« neſs! It is for mechanics, William. A 
« man of ſaſhion, a woman of the ton, would * 

| « bluſh ; 
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bluſh to be called uſeful. And even hap- 


pineſs, the permanent and the true, is as 


little their care as uſefulneſs. What they 
ſeek are the evaneſcent joys of momentary 
gratification.ä— Let the morrow take 
care for the things of itſelf,” ſay they.— 
But do you {uppole me ſo ſhort- ſighted for 
the future, and fo prodigal of the preſent ? 
«© Real permanent happinels, founded on 
the baſis of active virtue, is the object of 
my wifhes, and of my purluit. Whether 
it is to be mine in this life, or in the next, 
belongs not to me to decide; but as the 
reward 1s ſure, if I keep on my right way, 
ſo will J not turn aſide for any of thoſe 


glittering baits which ſo perpetually croſs 


my path, and which you think endanger 
my ſtumbling. | 
Soon, indeed, did the well of indulgence, 
with which Sir James and Lady Caroline 
had ſought to involve their real deſigns, 
drop fon before- my eyes. 

I found I had been duped; but! found 


not, therefore, any reaſon for an und ue 
1 6 „ precipitancy 
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precipitancy on my part. Never, except 


driven to an extremity I cannot fear, will 
I diſgrace the legitimate, the honourable 
love k bear you, by becoming a runaway, 
and an offender againſt the laws of my 
country. You know my reſolution on 
this head—it 1s irrevocable. Where, 


then, can I ſo much 224 to paſs the inter- 


vening time, between the preſent and 
that in which J mean to act for myſelf, as 
in the houſe of my parents? It is poſſible 
I might paſs it elſewhere with. ſomewhat 
more pleaſure in the preſent, but certainly 


no where with ſo much reputation for the 


future. Suffer not, however, your former 


doubts to recur. Think not that I ſhall}, 


as you once expreſſed it, become accuſ- 
tomed to trappings, untit I cannot go 
ſafely without them. Do not ſuppoſe 
that lords and ladies will have charms for 
me. Could you know them, you would 


not affront me by ſo injurious a ſuſpicion. 


The delights of my childhood ſhall never 
fade from my remembrance.. © Eaſe, 
| “elegance, 
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* elegance, and luxury, will, I hope, always 
© be exchanged by me, not only with pa- 
«- tience, but ſatisfaction, for © labour, ruſti- 
city, and a bare competence,” while eaſe 
“is 1dleneſs, elegance faſtidiouſneſs, and. 
« luxury voluptuouſneſs. The life 1 now 
lead will confirm my predilection for that 
„ to which I look forward, and having 
„ known all it can beſtow, I ſhall be ſecure 


from thoſe longings after an imaginary 


good, which ſo often deſpoil real happineſs 


« of its power to bleſs. Thus will the pre- 
« ſent not be wholly profitleſs to the future. 
« Depend upon that future, my dear friend. 
It offers us all that is neceſſary to happi- 
« neſs and virtue. Nor do I thrink from 


«the interval. I ſhall be threatened ; I 


„ ſhall be tormented; but I cannot be 
« compelled ; and when I am found to be 
« jincorrigibly unworthy of my boaſted hir, 
perhaps I ſhall be abandoned to my fate, 
« and left · at liberty to ſeek the aſylum 
* which I know love and induſtry will offer 
me. | EE 
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« Oh! William, if you knew how my 
mind exults at the thoughts of quitting, 
for ever, theſe regions of inſolence, idleneſs, 
and vice, you would huſh all the doubts 
and diſquietudes of your heart to reſt, 
and wonder how you could diſtruſt the 
integrity of mine. Be eaſy, then, my 
friend, or at leaſt ſuffer no anxieties to 
find admiſſion into your boſom, but thoſe 
which are inſeparable from abſence. 
But alas! my friend, although I can 
{peak comfort to you, I cannot give health 
to my dear Mr. Ellis; I cannot give hap- 
pineſs to my beloved mother. What a 
picture have you drawn of the once health- 
ful and gay ſcenes of dear Llamamon ! Oh! 
could I fly to that cheriſhed ſpot, and 
bring healing and gaiety under my wings! 
Shall I come? Thoſe who were once 
more than my parents, languiſh for my 
preſence: Oüght I not to quit thoſe, 
who, although really fo, ſeem to ficken at 
the ſight of me? Let our dear Mr. Ellis 
decide 
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decide for us. If he ſays come, I fly to 
you. | 


« My dear mother, let me ſay a word to 


you. - Why are you thus caſt down ?— 
Let me exhort you to courage; let me 
inſtruct you in it. There's preſumption ; 
but you do not know how well I have 
begun to think of myſelf ſince J have kept 
good company. We (ha!l meet again 
doubt it not ; we ſhall meet again, and 
be happy. : 

« You {hall ſee me reſume, under your 
eye, thoſe offices in which you firſt tn- 
ſtructed me; you ſhall ſee me exchange 
my gaudy robes for my brown ruitet ;— 
you ſhall hear me carol over my labours, 
and | you ſhall forget that I was cver fepa- 
rated /trom you. Ah! what a world is 
this, ticet you once knew, and which I 
with I had never known! Sometimes J 
cannot believe what I hear and fee. I 
bluſh every minute, and I ſhrink from 
the converſation of the bef company. I 
find, 'with aſtoniſhment, that education, 
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rank, and fortune, do not ſecure from 


ignorance, meanneſs, and want. How 
can theſe things be? Cannot you and Mr. 
Ellis explain them to William? Will he 
not otherways be unable to comprehend 
what I have told him, and may perhaps 
find incredible the averſion I expreſs for 
ſuch ſociety. 

« Above all, my dear mother, comfort 
yourſelf ; watch over our dear Mt. Ellis; 


reſtore him to health: Exhort William to 


exertion, and all will be well. 

« Will not my dear father, who always 
taught me © to be hopeful,” aſſiſt you in. 
the taſk ? Let William find this farm and. 
his two cows ; do you prepare me a clean. 
cottage and a little garden, and I fly to. 


you, to learn prudence by your precepts,. 
and induſtry by your example. 


« Thisletter is as long as a ſermon, and. 
as grave. William's letter has made me 


« /o ſorry | and then I am obliged to think. 
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ſo much—to reaſon—to ſettle the right 
and the wrong—to preſerve my heart ſo. 


« firm, 
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firm, and my manners fo yielding; to 
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reſiſt to the death in one point to con- 
form in all others. — Ah! it is too much 


for my little reaſon, and my light heart. 
Such habits of gravity and wiſdom come 


upon me, that I look every morning for 


grey hairs. My treſſes, however, ſo far 


continue to flow in auburn ringlets; and 
e'er they take a ſilver hue, I truſt I ſhall 
reſign my wiſdom into your hands, as a 
ſtore from whence to draw upon emergent 
occaſions, as in time paſt—and my gravity 
to—whoever will accept of it. 

« My dear mother, my father, my kind 
Mr. Ellis, my good, and dear friend Wil- 
ham, farewell! and comtort or encourage 
one another, 


_ « You ſhall hear from me, if any change 


cc 


v4 


happens; but write as ſeldom as poſſible, 
leſt frequent letters ſhould lead to detec- 
tion, and put an end to our intercourſe.“ 


Mary 
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Mary conjectured, that ſhe owed the re- 
ceipt of William's letter to the intervention 
of the houſe maid, and ſhe concluded that 
ſhe ſhould find her ready, to take charge of 
he. s. Acccrdingly, when next ſhe ſaw her, 
ſhe delivered her the letter ſhe had written, 
ſaying, as ſhe looked earneſtly at her, You 
will take care that this letter is put ſafely 
into the poſt,” 

The girl bluſhed ; but replied, © You 
may depend upon me, Madam ;” and Mary 
had no longer any doubt of the friendlineſs 
of her intentions. 
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CHAP, X. 


WL POCO 


SPEEDY as Mary had been, in admini- 
ſtering conſolation to William, the days that 
paſſed between the hour in which he had 
written, to that wherein he received her an- 
ſwer, had appeared of an immeaſurable 
length. His viſits to the poſt- office had 
been daily, even when he knew it was im- 
poſſible he ſhould find what he ſought.— 
But when the impatiently expected letter 
was put into his hands, he was ſeized with 
an univerſal trembling, and was obliged to 
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fit down upon the ground, before he could 
gain ſteadineſs of hand ſufficient to open it. 


No ſooner had his eye haſtily caught the 
ſenſe of the firſt lines, than he ſtarted up, 
and ran like lightning towards Llamamon. 
Breathleſs, he ruſhed into Mr. Ellis's room, 
and exclaiming, © She is true ſhe is mine! 
funk mot ionleſs on u chair. 


The feeble old man ſelt a thrill of joy 
ſhoot to his heart, that for a moment ſeemed 
to reſtore him to his full vigour, 


« Did I not tell you ſo?” cried he.— 
1 Mary is Heaven“ s choiceſt work.“ 


William, now recollecting, began ta 
reproach himſelf for the imprudence he 
had been guilty of; but Mr. Ellis, his eyes 
ſparkling with delight, told him, the fight of 
his joy was his beſt cordial, and he bade him 
place himfelf by him, and read the letter 
. aloud. 


William 
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William endeavoured to obey him; but 
the violence of his emotions made this im- 
poſſible ; and before the lecture was half 
over, Eleanor entered the room. Her pre- 
{ence increaſed the general happineſs ; and 
could Mary have witneſſed the power ſhe 
maintained over the three people, whom ſhe 
| beſt loved in the world, ſhe would have 
thought herſelf the happieſt creature in it. 


When William read her offer to come 
directly to Mr. Ellis, « Do pray, dear 
Sir,” faid he, give your ſanction to this 
bleſſed propoſal, Why ſhould our dear 
Mary continue in the haunts of wickedneſs, 
with thoſe who ſo little know her value??? 

Ah! William,“ replied Mr. Ellis, 
have you ſo little profited by the juſtneſs 
of thought ſo viſible in all that Mary writes? 
Shall my ſelfiſhneſs, or your's, counteract 
the good ſenſe and propriety which dictate 


the determinations of this excellent creature? 


She ſees truly the place where ſhe ought to 
be, 
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be, and it is our duty to encourage her to 
perſiſt in her reſolution to abide there.” 


The addreſs to Eleanor melted her into 
tears, but it gave none of the courage that 
it was meant to inſpire. 


« Oh ! my beloved, my excellent child!“ 
cried ſhe ; * but alas! I (hall never, never 
{ce her more! 

« Forbear, Eleanor,” ſaid Mr. Ellis; © it 
is indeed very probable that I ſhall never ſee 
her again ; yet I will not reject the hope ſhe 
is ſo ſolicitous to give; and you have no rea- 


fon, with relppen to yourlelf, to ſuppoſe it 


will be in vain.” 

Three years, Sir!“ returned Eleanor; 
« three years! Think of that, Ho is it 
poſſible I ſhould ever ſee her again?“ 

« Be affured,” ſaid Mr. Ellis, „that her 
fate wall come to an iſſue much before the 
end of three years. The violences of thoſe 
unworthy parents will drive her upon 

meaſures 
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meaſures that ſhe diſapproves, but which 
ſhe is not, it ſeems, wholly unprepared for.“ 

« God grant it!“ ſaid William, fervently. 

„William?“ ſaid Mr. Ellis, with a half 
ſmile. 

« Ah! Sir, if I am wrong,” cried Wil- 
liam, © forgive me; but how could I be ſorry 
for any conduct that ſhortened the period 
of my beloved Mary's trials, and opened her 
an allowed ſhelter in theſe arms!“ 

« We muſt endeavour to make that ſhelter 
as eligible as poſſible, ſaid Mr. Ellis.— 
« Hitherto, my. dear William, T have kept 
you idle, from a weak indulgence to the only 
ſelfiſn wiſh I entertain on this fide the grave. 
But I am convinced that I ſhall not long 
remain an obſtacle to your praiſe-worthy 
exertions : Nor will the time you have paſ- 
ſed by my bed-fide be wholly loſt ; but of 
that no more. I am worth fix hundred 
pounds ; I have not a relation in the world 
who has a claim upon it ; it ſhall be your's. 
With it you will be able to ſtock a farm, and 
immediately to begin the world for yourſelf. 
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This will be an aſylum worthy. of Mary, and 
to her taſte. A few months will put you 
in poſſeſſion of this ſum ; ſo look around 
you, and fix upon a ſituation that will be 
_ agreeable to yourſelf, and to her.“ 


William was ſtruck dumb with this proof 
of the parental love and conſideration of his 
more-than parent, He graſped his hands. 
He preſſed them to his lips, but he could 
not ſpeak.—At length—long, very long be- 
fore——a paſſion of tears broke in upon his 
ſpeech. | 


« The period,“ ſaid Mr. Ellis, © will be 
when it pleaſes God; and come when it will, 
let it be your conſolation, my dear child, 
that it comes not before it is earneſtly wiſhed 
for by me. Could I have ſeen you united 
with Mary, and happily ſettled, I ſhould 
have ſeen all in this world that I defired ;— 
but I am more than indemnified for any 
coming ſhort in my own wiſhes, by ſeeing the 
propriety and rectitude that rules the mind, 

| and 
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and reſolutions of my darling. Write to her, 


William; tell her how ſenſible I am of her 
ardent love for me, but enjoin her to con- 
tinue where ſhe is. If I can force my 
trembling hand to obey the dictates of my 


heart, 1 will ſubjoin my bleſſing. Tell her 


of your proſpects; ſuch expectations will 


cheer her, and a certainty, that, come when 


ſhe will, ſhe will not be a burthen to you ; 
will remove the only painful conſideration, 


that, when te thinks of her union with you, 


prefles, perhaps, upon her heart.” 
« And William,” ſaid Eleanor, © let your 
farm be near Llamamon.” 


William could ſcarcely ſpeak ; he could 
not think, and was at length obliged to 


withdraw, that he might recolle& and com- 
poſe himſelf. | 


When a little recovered fron\ the effe& of 


his grateful and joyous emotions, he returned 


to Mr. Ellis's chamber, and there poured 
VOL, II. bean forth 


ſry 
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| forth the varied emotions of his heart, car- X 
neſtly praying, that long might it be before 


2 reaped any benefit from the generous in- 


8 e of his kind benefactor. 


Mr. Ellis, exhauſted by all that bad paſ- 


| wo at length deſired to be left alone, and 


_ William withdrawing, retired to write to 


Mary. Thus he wrote: 


„Lam nom my beloved, almoſt as in- 


4 capable of thinking juſtly from the effects 
s of joy, as I was when J laſt wrote, from 
._ © thole of grief. 


« What 3 affords words that can 


« expreſs the tranſports with which your 
dear and invaluable letter has filled my 
„ heart? The feelings of the heart, when 
4 they are exquiſite and extatic, as thoſe 1 


% now: experience, are indeed inexplicable 
« by words, but they will not be the leſs un- 
«. derſtood by you. It is to your tenderneſs, 
4 t your generoſity and truth, that L. ap- 


| = 4, peal, for a knowledge of thoſe. emotions 


&« which 
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*« which love and gratitude have naiſed i in 


„ my mind. 


«© Were not doubt inſeparable fads un- 


e pleſſed affection, T could not forgive my- 


« ſelf for the apprehenſions and miſgivings 


_ * that fo cruelly tortured me a little while 


ago. + Your conftancy, your love, your 
« preference of the ſimple and virtuous life 
« of uſeful induſtry, to the ornamented vice 
of profitleſs idleneſs, appears ſo juſt, fo 
* right, ſo conſonant to all I ever knew of 
6 my Mary, that nothing ſeems more cul- 
& pable in my eyes, than the fears I once ſuf- 
« fered to find admittance into my mind.— 
“ Could it be, that I had loſt her image 
40 from my remembrance, and ſubſtituted 
« jn her place ſomething the very reverſe of 
« what ſhe was? You will make me no re- 
« proaches; but J can never ceaſe to re- 
« proach myſelf: Be aſſured, however, that 
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«© my doubts ſhall never recur: They could 
he founded only on the falſe ideas I had 


+ entertained of the manners and principles 
* ol thole, who, poſſeſſing every means of 
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thinking juſtly, and acting rightly, I had 
conceived mult fo think; and ſo act.— 
Vou have undeceived me; you have re- 
conciled my love for n with my love 
for you. | 
„Les, my beloved ; poor ruſtic as I am, 


it is not vanity convinces me that there is 


more happineſs to mv Mary 1n an union 
with her William, than in any ſhe could 
form with thoſe who are regarded as ſo 
much his ſuperiors. It is not vanity, I 


ſay, that produces this conviction; for it 


is grounded not on my virtues, but on 
your's. 

Let, my beloved creature, even to 
minds moderate and ſimple as your own, 
unremitted labour, and ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 
are misfortunes ;—and to misfortune 1 
could never have invited you, But my 


ſwelling heart is ſcarcely retained within 


my boſom, when 1 tell you that ſuch will 
not be your.deſtiny as the wife of un 
William. . 
Our 
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Our good, our kind and beneficent, our 


more than parental Mr. Ellis, ſhelters us: 


from ſuch a fate. He has adopted us 


for his children; he will enable us to 
make our labour productive; he will put 
the means of attaining eaſe and affluence 
into our hands. 

« It is not a cottage I ſhall prepare for 
you; it is a warm and ſubſtantial farm- 
houſe, ſtored within with all that can con- 
tribute to comfort ; ſtocked without with 
all that can conteibugy to profit ; and it 
is Mr, Ellis who will furniſh me with the 
means of doing this. But alas | my 
deareſt, it is by misfortune that we are to 
arrive at happineſs | This dear friend will 
rather bequeath than beforw theſe means. 


already I hear you join with me in ex- 


claiming, long, very long may it be before 


we poſſeſs them ! The wiſh is ardent, but 
vain, The mortal exiſtence of this inva- 
luable man can be prolonged but for a 
ſhort time ; far, far ſhort, I fear, of thay 


« in which you have promiſed to be mine, 


ry « Already 
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3 Already he Jongs after his well ſecured pa- 
* fradiſe, and he bids us make this our con- 
« ſolation. Thus it is that he orders me to. 

« write to you; that you may be © cheered 
* with the proſpect before you; and loſe all 
« fear that you ſhall be a burthen to me ;” 
a burthen, Mary ! Oh ! would to Heaven 
he would have ſanctioned your pious de- 
« ſire of adminiſtering to the wants of his 
« aſt moments! but he forbids you to 
« think of it; he commands you to con- 
© tinue where you are, and to juſtify, by the 
« propriety of your preſent conduct, that 
* you meditate in future. You have re- 
6 ferred yourſelt to his judgment, and I with 
» you not to diſpute it; yet I ſee not what 
advantage can accrue from your longer 
* continuance where you are. 

Our dear mother is overwhelmed with 
* the emotions your letter has excited ; and 
« hope in her heart has been too long dead, 
* quickly to revive ; but your foſtering care 
end Kindneſs may yet reſtore it to her. 
« Continue, 


94 1 
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« Continue, my deareſt, to write to me; "1 
and remember, although I will doubt no * 
more, I can only know happineſs from w_ 
« communication with you. 


” ritten by Mr. E111. 


Go on, my bleſſed child, in the path of 
« reaſon, virtue, and fimplicity ; peace of 
% mind in the progreſs, and Heaven in re- 
« verſion, are the ſure rewards. My laſt 
« breath ſhall bleſs you. | 


* FAREWELL !” 
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Tur ſecure and certain intercourſe that 
was now eftabliſhed between William and 
Mary, communicated ſo much peace to her 
mind, as to enable her to ſupport, with pa- 
tience and cheerfulneſs, the daily increaſing 
tyranny and oppreſſion of Sir James and 
Lady Caroline, . N 


No diſguiſe was now attempted. She was 
told, in the moſt explicit terms, that ſhe muſt 
prepare to become the wife of Lord St. Al- 


bans, and to this denunciation there ſeemed 
b | to 
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to be no alternative; it was abſolute, and 
ſhe could not but obſerve, that both Sir 


James and Lady Caroline appeared certain of 


carrying their point. 


Lord St. Albans ſcarcely ever quitted 
her; and while he wearied her with con- 
tinual profeſſions. of the moſt ardent love, 
and promiſes of the greateſt future indul- 
gence, he plainly ſhewed that he could love 
no one but himſelf, and that he was the 
abettor of all her preſent ſufferings.. 


Lady Caroline now trufted her hardly a 
moment from, her fight. Madame de Mer- 
ville was eſtabliſhed in her room, which ſhe 
quitted not, when Mary was there, night nor 
day. It was rarely that ſhe was now per- 


mitted to viſit at Mrs. Elliot's ;. and all in- 


tercourſe, beyond the coldeſt civility, was: 
forbidden between. her and. Anna.. 


In theſe circumſtances, ſhe would have 
. it extremely difficult to have received 
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William's letters, had it not been for the ad- 
| dreſs of the friendly houſe-maid, who, with- 
out coming to- any explanation, or appear. 
ing to take any part but that of a reſpectful 
domeſtic, never failed to find an opportunity, 
unobſerved, of conveying them to her hands. 
The difficulty of writing to him was ſtill 
gredter. But as love is even more wakeful 
than ſuſpieion, Mary found hours in every 
night in which fre could employ herſelf un- 
noticed by her drowſy. ſpy. She repeated 
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her injunctions, however, to William, to 


write ſeldom; and ſhe contented herſelt 
with only giving him, from time to time,, 
ſhort details of her own ſituation. |, 


It was now. the middle of June, and Mary 
learnt, Arat the family was to remove into 
the country 1n a few days, She heard this 
with pleaſure, for ſhe conceived it impoſſible 
that:ſhe ſhould not enjoy more liberty, and 
lead a life more to her taſte, in a large houſe, 


in the quiet and the. pure air of the country, 


2145.2 than 
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than in the narrower limits of a town reſi- 
_ dence, and the ſmoke and noiſe of London. 
The ſeaſon of the year had rendered the re- 
ſtraint, to which ſhe was ſubjected, almoſt 
inſupportably irkſome. She panted after 
the ſight of green fields and woods, and, in. 
the exultation of her heart, ſhe wrote thus. 
to vans: A 


No more crowded rooms,. no more ſufs 
« focating.effluvia of miſnamed effences ;— 
„no more immeaſurable dinners, where: 
« gluttony and idleneſs ſtrive for maſtery.—- 
« I am going to reſpire the. free air of the 
country; Jam going to breathe its ſweets, 


« and enjoy its liberty; yet ſhall: I: carry 


« thoſe with me who will-contaminate all its 
« delights. I am not, however, unthank-- 
„ful to exchange the zatolerable. for the 10- 
_ «. /erable, and forgetting, as much as I can, 


« the preſent, think only of the future; of 


that future, where nature and virtue will. 
enjoy their full rights. Oh! how I. long 
« to exchange, and for ever, the reſplendent: 
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4 drawing-room, for the neatly ſwept par- 
„ lour—the long ſucceſſion of pernicious 
* cookery, for the ſingle diſh of wholeſome 
viands; idleneſs for induſtry, and, above 
every thing, the ſociety of all that diſ- 
« graces human nature, for all that adorns 
it. Theſe people are like the peace of 
* God ;—they- paſs all underſtanding—at 
<« leaſt my underſtanding : Their pleaſures, 
« their. chagrins, their purſuits, are all alike 
« incomprehenſible to me. William, my 
« dear William, the time will come when 1 
« ſhall bid adieu to this farrago of vice and 
nonſenſe. Heaven preſerve our dear Mr: 
& Ellis to witneſs and bleſs theſe moments 
« My heart has ſcarcely lain till an inſtant 
« ſince you told me he was better; who 
% knows what your unwearied care may do 
** for him? And ſhould thoſe with whom F 
am proceed to extremities, who knows 
« but that I may add my cares to your's ?— 
* Our faithful friend goes with. us; and 1 
4 ſhall (till receive, through her means, any 
9 intelligence 


ry 8 
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intelligence you direct to Rookby Vat, k 


&« near Dunſtable.” 


Mary beheld, with inexpreſſible delight, 


the hour arrive that was to bear her from 
London; ſhe ſprung into the coach, and as 
ſhe took what ſhe hoped might be the laſt 
view of the ſmoke darkened buildings around 
her, her pleaſure was ſo great, that ſhe al- 
moſt forgot that Lord St. Albans was ſeated. 
by her fide. | 
My dear creature,” 
_ earneſtly at her, I have not ſeen that love- 
ly countenance ſo enlightened of ages. Can 
I be bappy enough to contribute to the plea- 
ſure that beams there?“ 1 
« You my lord? Ah! when do you ever 
contribute to my pleaſure? 
« It is not for want of the moſt ardent: de- 
fire to do lo,” returned he. But if Fam 
| not 
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not the RY; pray indulge me with telling 
me what is. 

« J fear it will be omni to 
you,” ſaid Mary.—“ Your Lordſhip feels 
no joy in quitting ſmoke, noiſe, and: diſſipa- 
tion, for pure air, quiet, and leiſure.“ 

« How much are you miſtaken,” ſaid 
Lord St. Albans.—With you I care not if I 


were to turn Anchoret.“ 


« [dleneſs, in one ſhape or other,” return- 
ed Mary, ſcornfully, I know is your Lord- 
ſhip's taſte. But for my own part, I would. 


have not a moment of the dayunmarked with 


uſefulneſs, and I hope that in Hertfordſhire 
L ſhall be allowed: to reſume ſome of thoſe 
employments, that the more important bu- 
ſineſs . of injuring my health, and throwing 
away my time, have, for many weeks, ſuſ- 
ſpended. 

4 Oh. !“ cried Lady es with 1 
in her tone, „don't be afraid; we will find 
you buſineſs enough in the country.“ 

« But not in Hertfordſhire,“ cried. Sir 
James, laughing.—“ It is really ſo eaſy to 

dupe. 
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dupe you, my wiſe little daughter, that there 
is no pleaſure in it. To tell you the truth, 
then, we ſuſpect, that in ſpite of our precau- 
tions, you have found means to communi- 


cate with that clown of your's; but the 


channel, whatever it was, through which 
you conveyed your intelligence, will now be 
ſhut up. He will ſeek you in vain in Hert- 
fordſhire, while we have you cloſely immur- 
ed in Cumberland.“ 


Mary coloured with vexation. 


eis this, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe,. turning to- 


Lord St. Albans, one of the ways by which 

you mean to contribute to my pleaſure ?** - 
« My dear creature,” returned he, © this 

meaſure will contribute to more than your 


pleaſure; it will redound to your laſting ad- 


vantage; it will be your preſervation.” 


Mary gave him a look of contempt, and 
was ſilent, revolving, in her mind, the conſe- 


quences of the deceit that had been practiſed. 
— 1 She 
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She knew, that while the faithful houſe- 
maid continued near her, ſhe had it ſtill in 


her power to maintain her intercourſe with 


William, but ſhe could not help entertain- 
ing {ome ſuſpicion that her agent might be 
diſcovered by means of the letter, that ſhe 
had no doubt would be directed to her in 


_ Hertfordſhire. | What alſo increaſed her 


fears, was the impoſſibility of her appriſing 
William of the danger before her arrival at 
her journey's end; for until ſhe ſhould re- 
join ber emiſſary, ſhe had no means of writ- 
ing to him. i 


The diſturbance of her mind, while theſe 
thoughts paſſed through it, was ſo ſtrongly 
imprinted on her countenance, that, to the 
ſcrutinizing eye of Sir James, there was no 


farther evidence neceſſary to convince him, 


even to demonſtration, of the private cor- 
reſpondence which had been hitherto carried 
on; and hence he reſolved to double his di- 
ligence, to diſcover by what means it had 
been maintained. 


Mary's 
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Mary's patience was now put to a ſevere 


trial, The party, as if to torment her, 


loitered on the road ; and while ſhe found it 
impoſſible to diſengage herſelf from the ob- 
ſervation of one or other of them, the jour- | 


ney was prolonged to the evening of the fifth 
day, M0 
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CHAP, XII. 


Ar length they arrived at the family 
manſion of the Seabrights ;—a large and ve- 
nerable pile, long neglected by its owners, and 
now fallen into decay. | 


A few rooms had been repaired, and ſet. 
ſomewhat in order for the preſent occaſion, 
but nothing had been done beyond what 
was abſolutely neceſſary, and an air ol uni- 
verſal deſolation prevailed. 


The 
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The party arrived late in the evening, and 
after having paſſed through a large and 
gloomy hall, lighted only by narrow windows, 
placed many yards above the ground, they 
found themſelves in a ſpacious ſaloon, deco- 
rated with oak wainſcots, and furniſhed with 
high backed chairs and maſſive tables. The 
windows, in ſize and fituation, reſembled 
thoſe of the hall, and at the late hour, in 
which they emitted the little light they 
could afford, rather increaſed the general 
gloom than diſpelled it. þ 


Lady Caroline exclaimed—®* Good 
Heavens! Sir James, did you not tell me 
this place was not quite a dungeon? 

« It is many years ſince I was here, re- 
turned Sir James, careleſsly; * I ſcarcely 
remember what it was; but J dare ſay it 
will anſwer our purpoſes very well, and we 


can procure a few carpets from the neigh= 


bouring town for the little time we ſhall ſtay 
here.“ 
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e cannot ſtay another moment in this 


room,” ſaid Lady Caroline; © it gives me 
the vapours ; the ſound of my feet frightens 
me. Where does this door lead to? Pray 
call for candles ; and do order a fire; it is as 
damp as a priſon.” 

« A priſon!” repeated Mary to herſelf, 
and her heart died within her, _ | 

Come, come hither,” cried Lady ca 
roline, from another room, and in a ſpright- 
her tone.—“ This is ſomething more to- 
lerable; and with ſofas, and moveable tables, 
it will be poſſible to exiſt here for a few 
weeks, perhaps.“ 


sir James and Lord St. Albans followed 


ber; but Mary, ſtruck with Sir James's 


words, „ It will anſwer our purpoſes very 
well,” and overcome with the gloom that 


ſurrounded her, and the ſenſe how com- 


pletely ſhe was now ſeparated from all who 
would reſpect her feelings, or pity her diſ- 


treſs, remained immoveable in the middle of 


the ſaloon, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
| and 
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and meditating upon what poſſible miſchiefs 


might be deſigned her. 


* They hope nothing,“ ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf, from my conſent ; and who ſhall pro- 
tect me from their power? Oh! William, 
my confidence has undone both you and 


myſelf!“ 


Lady Caroline's voice rouſed her from 
her ſad reverie. 


« Where's Mary? Why don't you come 


into this room, child?“ 


Mary moved ſlowly towards it, but felt no 
alleviation from the painfulneſs of her feel- 
ings, from the gayer appearance of this 
other apartment.—It was hung with paper ; 
the windows were lower, and the room itſelf 


{maller. 


Lady Caroline was buſy in arranging what 
furniture was already there, and in reſolving 
| what 
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what ſhe ſhould ſend for. A harpfichord, 

which ſhe had ſent from town, was already 
placed there, and on this Lord St. Albans 
was running over a fewẽ notes. A large wood 
j fire was juſt ſet blazing ; ſeveral candles 
15 were hghted, and a general cheerfulneſs 
| ſeemed to prevail with all but Mary. 


« Now,” cried Lady Caroline, opening 
another door, © if this ſhould lead into a de- 
cent dining-room, this place will not be fo 
; intolerable. It is rather ſombre, ſaid ſhe, 
0 juſt looking in, and ſhrinking back; but not 
ſo tremendous as the dreadful faloon. We 
will ſup here to night, and to-morrow I 
{ſhall have more courage to explore the dark 
receſles of this enchanted caſtle, and to de- 
termine what parts of it we may venture to 
inhabit,” | 


Supper was ſoon brought in, and Lady 
Caroline, her ſpirits riſing with the thoughts 
of how wide a field ſhe ſhould have wherein 
to diſplay her taſte, and love of expence, in 

| | her 
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her new modelling, and furniſhing the old 


manſion, became very gay. She uttered a 
thouſand witticiſms, or what ſhe thought 


uitticiſms, on the long cravatted heroes, and 


high tired dames of paſt times; coquetted 
with Lord St. Albans; ſcoffed at Mary ;— 
rallied Sir James; and concluded with de- 


claring ſhe thought herſelf very agreeable, 


Mary heard, and ſaw nothing of all this. 
She fat buried in thought, and unable to de- 


termine clearly what it was that ſhe appre- 
hended. 


The country does not ſeem to give you 
the delight you expected,“ ſaid Lord St. 
Albans to her. 

« I ſee nothing here,” returned Mary, 
« of the country to which I have been ac- 
cuſtomed.” 

„Smokey rafters, with a flitch of bacon 
hanging from them, is all the idea the has of 
rural felicity,” ſaid Lady Caroline, 


FE Mary 
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Mary made no anſwer; but reſting her 


head upon her hand, fuffered the tears to roll 


unbheeded down her cheeks. 


« ] cannot bear this,” ſaid Lord St. Al- 


bans.— My deareft creature, what is it 


that diſtreſſes you? What is it that ſo op- 
preſſes your mind?“ 


« I know not,” ſaid Mary, with a ob and 
à broken voice; * but never did I enter a 
place which filled me with ſo many inelan- 
choly and alarming ideas.” 


The look that was interchanged between 
Lord St. Albans and Sir James on theſe 
words created new fears, and haſtily riſing 
from her ſeat, and throwing herſelf on her 
knees before Sir James, ſhe cried out, Oh 
tell me—tell me what you mean to do with 
me? What is the purpoſe for which this 
terrible manſion will anſwer ſo well?“ 


Lord St. Albans caught her up. 4 


«Riſe, 


! 
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* Riſe, my beloved creature,” faid he; 


« baniſh theſe unworthy tears. What can 
you apprehend with parents who doat on 
you, and a man who would die to ſerve 
you?“ 

Parents who doat on me ! a man who 
would die to ſerve me!“ repeated Mary, as 
ſhe ſtruggled to diſengage herſelf from Lord 
St. Albans. 

Nothing can be more true,“ ſaid Sir 
James; „the proof will be irrefragable.— 


For your fake, Lady Caroline and myſelf 


have been careleſs of the pleaſures which the 
preſent ſeaſon offers to the choice of people 
of faſhion; for your ſake we have deter- 
mined to. immure ourſelves in this diſmal 
place; for your ſake we have reſolved to run 


all lengths, rather than that you ſhould be- 
ſtow yourſelf unworthily ; and Lord St. Al- 


bans kindly co-operates in all our plans ;— 
he makes equal ſacrifices; and be affured 
vau will never go beyond theſe walls, except 
you pals them as his wife.“ 


"VoL.'tr. K At 
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At theſe words a deadly coldneſs ran thro' 
Mary's veins ; an univerſal paleneſs ſpread 
itſelf over her countenance, and her head 
dropt lifeleſsly on her boſom. 


Locd St. Albans threw water in her face, 


« Oh! wound me not,” cried he, “ with 
marks of ſo deeply rooted an averſion ;— 
make me not repent of the engagement J 
have entered into, never to abandon you ; 
make me not doubt of the merit of ſaving 
you from one ſo unworthy of your charms.” 

« Cruelly hurt, indeed!“ ſaid Lady Ca- 


roline, © to be the wife of the moſt accom- 


pliſhed nobleman in England. —My lord, 


you almoſt deſerve the ſcorn you meet with, 
for the fooliſh pity you ſhew.“ 


Lord St. Albans was, howev er, cally 


| moved by the diſtreſs of Mary.; and kneel- 


ing at her feet, ſaid all he * likely 
to loothe and comfort her. F 


A 
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* 


A flood of tears had relieved the oppreſ- 
fon of her heart, and reſtored her _—_ of 
thought. 1 


i 


c Riſe, riſe, my lord,” faid ſhe, repulſing 
him; © I feel I am in your power. I know: 
I am far from all who would, or could ſave 
me; but know, that nothing but the moſt 


outrageouk force ſhall ever make me your 
wife.“ 

« We will not think of force,“ cried Sir 
James; © here you will have a fair opportu- 


tity of underſtanding Lord St. Albans merits 


unbiaſed by ahy prejudices of your own ;— 
here you will have time to weigh the alter- 
native of being reſtored to the world the 
happy wife of one of the moſt charming men 
in it, ſurrounded by every ſplendor, pleaſure, 
or diſtinction, that rank and riches can give, 


or of waſting your youth in this dreary man- 


ſion, ſecluded from every human eye, and all 
human converſe. There will not be occa- 


ſion for force to determine Your FO tuch 


as we wiſh it to be.“ 5 
* 
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I proteſt azainſt al rigorous meaſures,” 
faid Lord St. Albans&—< I would owe the 
bleſſing of this dear hand to the free choice 
and flattering diſtinction of its beloved 
owner ; and to theſe I ſhall owe it, I doubt 
not, if your kindneſs for me, Sir James, does 
not lead you to precipitate matters. If you 
will (forgive the ſeeming vanity) if you wall 
allow the good ſenſe, and the good taſte of 
this dear creature, time to operate in my fa» 
vour.” 

I have already,” returned Sir James, 
“ granted more time to the indulgence of 
her depraved fancy than policy, or even pa- 
rental affection can juſtify, and your lordſhip 
ſees the effects. Have we not all the reaſon 
in the world to ſuppoſe that this conſcien- 
tious fair one, who makes ſuch a route about 
virtue and Principles, has broken her word 
ſolemnly given to me? that ſhe has found 
means of holding correſpondence with that 
worthlels tcllow, to whom her ſcandalous at- 
enz is a diſgrace to her ex; and that 
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to overwhelm her, proceed wholly from all 
means of maintaining this ignoble intercourſe 
being cut off? What farther time would you 
have me allow to ſuch a rebel ? 
4 I cannot ſuffer ſuch harſhneſs,” replied 
Lord St. Albans, angrily; © and if you 
mean to oblige me, Sir James, you muſt 
treat your lovely daughter with that tender- 
neſs merit, ſuch as her's, well deſerves. My 
beloved creature, cried he, * to 
take her hand, be aſſured | 
« Spare your aſſurances, my lord,” ſaid 
Mary, withdrawing it.“ Once I have been 
duped by blandiſhments—by the pretended 
kindneſs of a parent.— Unwillingly I ex- 
changed confidence for ſuſpicion; but being 
once conſcious of having been deceived, I 
can be cheated no more. It you would have 
me believe the love you profeſs for me, leave 
me free ;—tree as God and nature defigned 
I ſhould be. The taſte and ſenſe which 
you now ſo inſiduouſly compliment, may 
then operate in your favour ; but neither 
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taſte nor ſenſe wolld juſtify mo in Pm 
my oppreſſor to my defender.“ 

There, there!“ cried Sir James, in a 
paſſion.—“ Do you hear her? An open 
avowal of the falſehood and deceit ſhe has 
practiſed.“ | 

*s- Surely,” returned Mary, my words 


can bear no ſuch meaning. But allow me 


to fay, that the contract which I am re- 


Proached with as having broken, was mu- 


tual. Have the conditions been 215 on 


your part, Sir?“ 
« You acknowledge, then, they have not 


been kept on yours ?” ſaid Sir James, 


Indeed Ido not. Moſt religioufly they 


were kept, until the idea of your part of the 


engagement was ridiculed ; until I was told 
it was impoſſible, and even wicked to keep 
it.—I was laughed at for my credulity, and 


called upon not to make my own choice, but 


to adopt implicitly and e 7 that 
n was made for me.” 2 f 


And 
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« And then you renewed your intercourſe 
with that clown ?” ſaid Sir James, 


Mary ſmiled— but it was a ſmile of con- 
tempt. | 


And then,” ſaid ſhe, *I looked upon 
myſelf at liberty to renew my intercourſe 
with the man of my choice, and who is 
worthy of being ſo. Whether 1 found 
means ſo to do, belongs to you, Sir, to diſ- 
cover, not to me to confeſs.” 

« Infolent !” ſaid Lady Caroline. 


« T am very unhappy,” cried Mary, that 


the duties I owe to truth, and to diſcretion, 
ſhould ſubject me to ſuch a change; and 
eſpecially from the perfons in the world Lam 
naturally moſt bound to reverence, and 
whom, in any other circumſtances, I ſhould 
be moſt happy to obey.” 

« Oh! Madam,” cried ſhe, throwing 
herſelf ſuddenly on her knees before Lady 
Caroline, you are my mother ; by all the 
tender affection;; by all the ſoft indulgence 
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attendant on that name, I conjure you to be 


my friend! You know not—you cannot 
conceive the unbounded influence that en- 
gaging character will give you over my mind, 
nor how much I ſhall confider myſelf as 
bound to ſacrifice to its wiſhes.” _ 
Lou then make no account of the cha- 


rater of a mother?“ ſaid Lady Caroline, 


coldly. | | 
« Alas !”. cried Mary, weeping, if I am 
to find mother but an empty name, what 
account can I make of it?“ | 

„Well, child, riſe,” ſaid Lady Caroline. 
Nou may be affured I will prove myſelf 
your friend, and your beſt friend ; but I 
ſhall not take your opinion as to the mode of 
my friendſhip : and now pray let us think of 
going to bed; I abominate theſe ſcenes. — 
Such romantic flights diſtract me. Nothing 
can be plainer than the road we all have be- 
fore us, if we do not confound ourſelves by 


ſophiſtry and refinement. It is our part to 


dictate, yours to obey. You will find this, 
child, 
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child, in your * and here ought to be an 
end of the matter.“ 


Lady Caroline then deſired Sir James to 
call for candles, ſaying, Let us have abun- 
dance of light; I quite tremble with the 


thoughts of exploring more of this gloomy 
manſion.” 
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CHAP. XIII. 


TIE way to the bed-chambers led thro” 


the melancholy ſaloon, at the farther end of 


which a door opened into a ſmall hall, from 
whence went a pair of ſtairs, which led to a 
long gallery, in which were many different, 
apartments. 


The houſe-keeper, who had been ſent 
down from town, attended to ſhew thoſe 
which had been reſpectively appointed for 
each of the party. 


The 
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The one aſſigned to Mary was a ſmall 
room immediately on the top of the ſtairs; 
a door opened from it into a large cloſet, 
which communicated with Lady Caroline's 


apartment; ſo that, by locking the door 


which led to the ſtairs, there were no means. 


of entering it, except through Lady Caro- 


line's room. 


Madame de Merville had declined to ac- 
company the family into Cumberland, under 
pretence of bad health; but in fact, as ſhe 
was really a good-natured woman, from 
being unwilling to be made the inſtrument 
'of a tyranny which ſhe could not approve. 
Lady Caroline, concluding that all her 
trouble with Mary would ſoon be over, by 
conſigning her to the authority of Lord St. 
' Albans, had thought it unneceſſary to ſup- 
ply her place with any one elſe. Mary had, 
therefore, her room to herſelf; and Lady 
Caroline was ſatisfied with locking the outer 
door, and paſſing through the cloſet to her 


own apartment.— Thus having it always in 
K 6 her 
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her power to break in upon Mary's retire 
ment, and thus making it impoſſible, as ſhe 
thought; that ſhe ſhould elude her vigilance. 


Notwithſtanding this reſtraint, Mary 
found a very ſenſible relief, in being thus left 
alone. Her room, it is true, was {mall and 
diſmal, with ſcarcely any furniture in it, and 
that of the moſt inconvenient kind ; but ſhe 
regarded theſe circumſtances little ;—her 
mind dwelt wholly upon the change that had 
taken place 1 in her ſituation. 


She eafily comprehended, that ſhe had 
been carried to this diſtant reſidence, not only 
for the purpoſe of breakirg off her ſuppoſed 
. correſpondence with William, but that, by 
being removed from the obſervation of the 
whole world, her parents mig!.t proſecute 
their deſigns without interruption or cenſure. 
She doubted not but that her marriage with 
Lord St. Albans was irrevocably refolved 


upon; and ſhe perceived, with dread, that 
P16.i- tothe 
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the compulſion which ſhe had hitherto ima- 
gined impoſſible, might here be practiſed 
without difficulty or impediment. As to 


the alternative of being ſnut up for life, her 


good ſenſe regarded it with all the contempt 
it deſerved. She would have been happy to 
have believed that ſuch an option would be 
given her, well aſſured that it could be de- 
ſigned only as a threat, and that it could 
never ſeriouſly be meant to be put in force. 
But however ſhe might deſpiſe ſuch terrors as 
could only have power over the weak and 
the ignorant, ſhe was not proof againſt 
thoſe which reaſon too well juſtified. She 
fully believed that there was no violence 


by which it might be poſſible to compel her 


to become the wife of Lord St. Albans, that 


her parents would ſcruple to uſe, or he to con- 
cur in. She was conſcious that her oppoſi- 
tion before, or her proteſt after the ceremony, 
would avail nothing; and that ſhe might be 
placed in circumſtances wherein ſhe might 
be even glad to acknowledge herſelf the wife 
of Lord St. Albans, 

Hitherto 
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. Hitherto there had appeared ſo much ri- 
dicule to Mary, in the doctrines ſhe daily 
heard advanced of thoſe laws of ſociety; 
which were made paramount to the laws of 
fimple nature and good faith ; and the man- 
ners, and turn of thinking in thoſe to whom, 
ſhe was ſubjected, had ſtruck her as being ſo 
overcharged with abſurdity, that not all her 
perſecutions, ariſing from them, had been 
able to rob her of her gaiety. The grief of 
William, the deſpair of Eleanor, the illneſs of 
Mr. Ellis, were real evils to her ; but the 
railings of Lady Caroline, the duplicity of 
Sir James, the aſſiduities of Lord St. Albans, 
were oftener ſubjects of mirth, than of her 
ſerious reflection. Having once ſettled her 
mode of conduct, and appointed, in her own. 
mind, the period of her enfranchiſement, ſhe 
thought little of her actual ſituation, and 
that little frequently led to her amuſement. 
But this lightneſs of heart was grounded upon 
the perſuaſion that ſhe could always main- 
tain her negative, and that, in no circum» 
ſtances whatever, could ſhe be compelled to 

| violate 
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_ violate her faith to William, upon which all 
her notions of rectitude, or wy of nn 
_ were n | | | 


Affairs now wore a very different aſpect; 
and as ſhe ruminated upon the dreadful poſ- 


ſibilities that now occurred to her, the hor- 


ror with which her mind was filled, ſuſpend- 
ed, for à time, her powers of reaſoning, and 
made her inattentive to the means that were 
yet in her power to avoid ſuch misfortunes. 


She caſt her eyes around the room; ſhe 
tried the lock of the door; almoſt yielding 
to the impulſe that dictated immediate 
eſcape; but growing, by degrees, more com- 
poſed, ſhe conſidered that her friend, the 
houſe-maid, was ſtill near her; that, as ſhe 
had not been removed, ſhe was probably un- 
fuſpected, and that it would be poſſible, by 
der means, to appriſe William of her danger, 
and demand his protection. 


4 But 
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But even to this expedient ſhe had many. 
powerful objections. © Although Mary had 
none of the refinement of artificial ſenſibility, 
ſhe had all the delicacy of genuine virtue.— 
She ſhrunk from an action that. appeared a 
violation of the diffidence fo lovely in her. 
ſex ; and ſhe had till a ſtronger repugnance 
to any ſtep that might throw her a burthen 
either upon William or Mr. Ellis. There 
was no farm taken, no houſe provided. —Her 
diſpoſition to induſtry could avail them 
little. The moſt diſtreſſing poverty, or the 
moſt painful dependance, muſt be the con- 
ſequence of their coming together, in their 
prefent circumſtances. To return under 
the roof of Eleanor as her daughter, was im- 
poſſible. Her real parents would from 
thence reclaim her ; and, by having ſought 
an aſylum which ſhe could not maintain, 
ſhe would only involve thoſe ſhe loved in her 
misfortunes, without ſecuring herſelf. As 
the wife of William, ſhe could alone brave 
the power of Sir James and Lady Caroline; 

but 
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but to bring diſgrace, and poverty as her 
portion, was what appeared to her intole- 
rable. 2 | TY 
The night was paſſed in a ſucceſſion of 
theſe uneaſy reflections; nor could ſhe come 
to any reſolution: yet her conviction, that 
if ſhe' would ſecure herſelf from Lord St. 
Albans, ſhe probably had not a moment to 
loſe, recurred every inſtant ; and while it 
made the neceſſity of determining more ur- 
gent, it almoſt deprived her of the power of 
deciſion. 2 


When Lady Caroline came into her room 
the next morning, ſhe remarked upon the 
paleneſs of her countenance, and the heavi- 
neſs of her eyes. 


6] ſee you have lept ill as well as myſelf,” | 


ſaid ſhe.—* The gloom of this difmal place 
gives us all the vapours; but finiſh your 
dreſs, and after breakfaſt we will take a tour 

8 through 


| 
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through the premiſes, and ſee what is neceſ- 
fary to be done to make it tolerable.” 


When they deſcended the ſtairs together, 
Lady Caroline obſerved a door on one fide 


of the little hall, —She opened it. 


« Oh ! this goes into the garden,” ſaid 
ſhe.—** Sir James tells me it is walled round, 
and decorated with long canals, fiſh ponds,. - 
and cut yew hedges ; and there's a chapel in 
it. So my little pious daughter you may ſay 
your prayers within holy walls—a privilege 
you bave ſo long complained of being de- 
- prived of. Indeed I always go to the church 
in the -ountry, for examples ſake ; and when 
Lord St. Albans' chaplain comes down, which 
I hope he will, in a few days, all may be done 
in form and order, and we may have a pray- 
ing party together.” 


Mary turned ſick at the words chapel and 
chaplain ; but her emotion was unnoticed. 


297 by 


* 
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by Lady Caroline, and they paſſed together 
through the ſaloon to the breakfaſt- room. 


The morning was fine, and the ſun illu- 
minated the apartments. All wore a very 
different aſpect from what it had done the 
night before; and even Lady Caroline de- 
clared it was poſſible to exiſt. The eating- 
room was inſpected, and found not to be in- 
- corrigible ; and Lady Caroline, having given 
orders to diſpatch ſome one to the neigh- 
bouring town, for workmen and trades- 
people of different denominations, fat down 
to repeat over her breakfaſt thoſe plans of 


expence and decoration which had made the. 


laſt night's ſupper ſo delicious. 


When breakfaft was over, to fill up the 
interval before. the arrival of the workmen, 


ſhe took Mary and Lord St. Albans all over: 


the houſe, expatiating upon what ſhe cod 
do; if ſhe meant the place for -a conſtant re- 
ſidence; but extolling the economy which 
ſhe meant to practiſe, in conſideration of the 


ſhort 


: 
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ſhort time they were likely to remain - there 
declaring, if it were Heaven itſelf, ſhe would 
not continue more than fix weeks ſo far di- 
ſtant from all that was deſirable in life, — 
And ſhe added, © Indeed I hope leſs than a 
fortnight will diſmiſs us from this exile; ſo 
that I muſt hurry the poor toads out of their 
lives, or we ſhall be gone before we have any 
thing ready.” 


From this inſpection of the houſe, they 
deſcended into the garden, but Lady Caro- 
line found nothing here to intereſt her ; for it 
being paſt even her power to convert ſtraight 
walks, formal fiſh ponds, and high hedges, 
into undulating lawns, flowing ſtreams, and 
elegant ſhrubberies, in a fortnight's time, 
ſhe gave herſelf no trouble upon the ſubject, 
but contented herſelf with ridiculing the taſte 
that ſhe had dictated ſo much methodical 
ſtiffneſs. From this criticiſm, ſhe was ſum+ 
moned to attend the trades-people, and or- 
dering Mary to continue in the garden with 

| | Lord 
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Lord St. Albans, ſhe flew * to obey 
the ſummons. 


Mary, exhauſted by the forlornneſs of her 


own thoughts, and by the torrent of folly 
and impertinence to which ſhe had been 
obliged to liſten, no ſooner found herſelf de- 
livered from Lady Caroline, than ſhe threw 
herſelf upon an old garden ſeat, which was 
placed within one of the arbours, and burſt 
into tears, | 


Lord St. Albans, who was by no means 
untouched by the extreme 'and unuſual de- 
jection which ſeemed to have ſeized her, was 
ſenſibly affected by this mark of her diſtreſs, 
and throwing himſelf on his knees before 
her, beſought her to open her mind to him, 
and rely upon his earneſt deſire to do all in 
his en er to contribute to her happineks 


« Andif I do open my mind to you, and 


if I do rely. upon you,” ſaid the weeping . 


Mary, will you not abuſe my confidence?“ 
| Never,“ 


* 
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 ** Never,” ſaid Lord St. Albans "A 
that's ſacred.“ | 
; ** Swear not,” replied Mary, is if you 
would have me believe you. But alas!” cried 
ſhe, recollecting herſelf, (what is the confi- 
dence that you require of me? And what 
can I tell you, that you do not know al- 
ready? The inclinations of my heart are 
known; I have never disavowed them.— 
You know well what would contribute to- 
my happineſs, yet you cantinue pretenſions, 
that, if perſiſted in, muſt conſummate wy 
miſery.,” 

<« But why is all this ſo peculiarly grievous 
to you now?“ ſaid Lord St. Albans, —< Hi- 
therto you have rather ſported with my mi- 
ſery, than ſeemed to apprehend your own, 
from any pretenſions or claims of mine.— 
Why do I ſce your removal into the coun- 
try, the thoughts of which ſeemed to fill you 
with ſo much delight, now overwhelm you. 
with a ſadneſs I never before witneſſed ?” \. 

« You, my Lord,” returned Mary, can 
veſt * this queſtion.— Jou know the 


extent 
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extent of. thoſe ſchemes, the bags Aeg | 


of which ſo ſenſibly alarms me.” 
What is it that you ſuſpect?“ ſaid Lord 
St. Albans. F | 

Every thing that 7 moſt dreaded,” 
tuned Mary, and every thing that oy 


ſolitude, the diſtance, the gloom of this 


place ſeemed fo well fitted to ſecure the per- 
petration of.“ 

Thus I puniſh you,” faid Lord St. Al- 
bans, ſuddenly throwing his arms round her, 
and ſnatching a kiſs, for making me into 
a raw head and bloody bones. Is it thus, 


my deareſt creature, that you dreſs up your 


marriage with me 1n the horrors of a ſcare- 
crow, and yet expect to —_ without 
chaſtiſement? 

My marriage with you, my lord,“ ſaid 
ſhe, ſtruggling to diſengage herſelf, « is what 
will. never take Place. There can be no 


marriage where there is no conſent of will; 
and mine, 1 am ſure, wa always declare | 


agaal: you.“ 
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« Let us talk over this matter quietly,” 
| faid Lord St. Albans.— My paſſion for 
you, knows no bounds ; you muff be mine; 
your ſcorn, your diſdain, ſerve but to height- 
en your charms,—But I ſeek not alone my 
own gratification : a motive, not leſs power- 
ful, is the ardent deſire I have to reſcue you 
from a fate unworthy of you, and which, in 
ſome future hour, you will yourſelf bitterly 
deplore.— Unwillingly you may become my 
wife, but grateful will you ſoon be, to find 
yourſelf ſo.— I will ſpeak plainly to you. 

« You are now placed in a ſituation be- 
yond all human help.—Your intercourſe 
with thoſe who you think your friends cut 
off. Tour parents refolved to make you 
ſuffer the extremity of their diſpleaſure, ra- 
ther than forego their views. Oppoſition 
will entail upon you a ſucceſſion of ſeverities 
that you hardly dream of. Never did I ſee 
ſo inflexible a temper as Sir James's ; never 
ſo unpitying a heart as Lady Caroline's.— 
Were 1 to withdraw my claims, I ſhould not 


leſſen your ſorrows z for be aſſured, they will 
both 
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both rather ſee you in your grave, than the 
wife of that peaſant, whom they ſo much 
abhor. In my arms vou can alone find ſhel- 
ter from their ſeverity. I do not preſume, 
at preſent, to ſay I offer you happineſs, but 
aſſuredly I offer you leſs miſery than your 
obſtinate rejection of my love will bring 
upon you; and if the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
the fondeſt indulgence, —if riches, rank, 
and liberty, are preferable to unpitying ſeve- 
rity, to harſh controul, to powerleſs deſpiſed 
ſecluſion, I here, on my knees, beſeech 
you, as you regard your own N not 
to reject it.“ 


Mary was A to fink, on having: ſo 
lively a picture of all ſhe feared thus pre- 
ſented to her eyes. 


<« have concurred in the plan of remov- 
ing you to this place,“ continued Lord St. 
Albans, “ in the hopes of having an oppor- 
tunity of laying all this before you; and con- 
vinced as I am, that your marriage with me 
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is the only means that can reſcue you from 
{ufferings I would rather die than you ſhould 
undergo, 1t 1s more for your ſake than my 
own, ardently as I long to call you mine, 
that J declare nothing ſhall turn me aſide 
from my purpoſe of making you my wife. 
My chaplain will be here in a few days ;— 
every thing is prepared ; you muſt be mine. 
If not in generoſity to me, in pity to your- 
ſelf, be ſo without very apparent rel uctance, 
or violent oppoſition. I will not aſk for 
your love, until my conduct towards you 
ſhall deſerve it, nor expect your gratitude, 
until you are convinced, by experience, of 
the obligations that you owe me.“ 

« Never will I give you my love,” cried 
Mary; © never, fear, will you be entitled 
to my gratitude! All I dreaded I find is true, 
But were the evils with which you threaten 
me ten times greater than they are, or could 
I give credit to all that you infinuate, they 
could not ſubdue my reſolution never -to be 
ypour's; they could not blind me to the du- 
plicity, the ſelfiſhneſs, the unfeelingneſs of 


pour 
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| your character: they could not make me ' 
us forget the ſincerity, the diſintereſtedneſs, and 
the tenderaeſs of him who will rule every 
emotion of my heart, while it continues to 
beat. I am not the fool or the coward that 
you take me for. I am not to be duped by 


- | the pretended generoſity of your motives ;- - 

b by the ſoftneſs of your manners; by your in- 

. ſinuating words or looks. I am not to be 

, terrified by the evils with which you threaten. 

r me. My very fears, indeed, are againſt you. 

a | Where 1s the misfortune that I would not 

>, embrace, rather than-become your wife ?— . 
of | My lord, you know me little. I am not 


the inconſequent, rude, thoughtleſs girl, 
d | that my youth and my gaiety may have 
d led you to believe. M refolving to ad- 


e '| Here to my firſt engagements, it is not 
If that I yield to the impulſe of a paſſion 
Id that knows not how to appreciate the me- 
ey rits of its object. My choice is rather the 
be pupil of reaſon, than the offspring of fancy; 
u- and while I know how to diſtinguiſh: vice 
of from virtue, be affured I ſhall adhere to 
ur William, and reject your lordſhip.” 


6 So 
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So ſaying ſhe aroſe; and in ſpite of all 
the entreaties Lord St. Albans could make 
uſe of to the contrary, walked haſtily, and in 
ſilence, to the houſe. 


One word, I entreat you,” faid Lord 
St. Albans, as he opened the door of the 
hall for her to paſs.— One word ;— I en- 
treat you to hear me.“ 
« Not ha/f a word,” ſaid Mary, baughtily, 
will I ever again willingly hear from one 
who has confeſſed himſelf the abettor of de- 
ſigns which are a diſgrace to human nature.” 


And with theſe words ſhe turned up ſtairs, 
and went into her own room, leaving Lord 
St. Albans more than ever enamoured of her 
beauty, and aſtoniſhed with the dignity of 


her ſpirit. 
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